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Foreword 


Foreword 


T 

X.  hese  diary-letters,  written  in  this  intimate  way  to 
our  children  at  home,  would  never  have  taken  this  per¬ 
manent  form  except  for  the  fact  that  they  record  the 
unique  instance  of  an  American  business  man  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  yet  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  noblest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  chiefs  and  monarchs  of  ancient 
Hawaii,  returning  to  the  land  of  his  birth  after  fifty  years’ 
absence,  there  unexpectedly  to  receive  the  recognition  and 
homage  due  his  Royal  rank  from  the  survivors  and  the 
descendants  of  the  old  families  who,  in  the  past,  made  up 
the  Court  of  the  Monarchy. 

The  incident  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  fact  that  it  can  never  happen  again  seems 
to  my  friends  a  sufficient  warrant  for  making  a  public 
record  of  what  would  otherwise  have  remained  exclu¬ 
sively  family  history.  The  revival  of  the  ancient  ceremonies 
with  which  the  Hawaiians  of  the  Monarchy  period  hon¬ 
ored  their  kings  is  described  in  these  letters  in  detail, 
as  they  can  never  be  repeated,  and  should  be  preserved  for 
posterity. 
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I  intend  this  record  as  a  memorial  to  my  husband  — 
Benjamin  Franklin  Pitman,  as  he  was  known  in  America; 
Keola-o-kalani,  High  Chief  of  Hilo,  as  he  was  and  is  still 
called  in  Hawaii.  And  what  better  tribute  can  I  pay  him 
than  to  show  forth,  if  I  can,  the  wonderful  sweetness  and 
hospitality  of  his  people,  long  unknown  to  him;  the 
dwellers  in  that  land  of  “  liquid  sunshine,”  of  rainbows 
and  flowers  —  Hawaii,  the  “  Paradise  of  the  Pacific,” 
whose  word  of  greeting  and  farewell  is  Aloha  (loving 
kindness),  a  characteristic  which  seems  to  permeate  the 
inhabitants  of  this  most  Heavenly  spot  on  earth. 

Almira  Pitman 
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The  Return  of  Keola-o-Xalani 
to  Hawaii,  his  Native  Land 


I 


Benjamin  Pitman 
(Father  of  Benjamin  F.  Pitman) 


[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin ,  January  30,  1917] 

ANCIENT  HAWAIIAN  LINEAGE  IN 
BOSTONIAN  COMING  TODAY 


Benjamin  F.  Pitman,  Whose  Blood  Is  That  of 
Chiefs  and  Monarchs,  to  Meet  Remaining  Rela¬ 
tives  He  May  Find  in  Islands 

“  Seeing  Honolulu  again  for  the  first  time  in  almost  fifty 
years,  Benjamin  F.  Pitman,  descendant  of  the  most  notable 
and  powerful  of  ancient  Hawaiian  chieftains,  arrived  on 
the  Matson  liner  4  Matsonia  ’  today  with  Mrs.  Pitman 
and  a  party  of  friends.1  .  .  . 

“  Benjamin  F.  Pitman,  who  for  half  a  century  has  lived 
in  Boston,  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  his  birthplace 
in  Hawaii,  is  a  descendant  from  the  noblest,  most  notable 
and  powerful  of  the  chiefs  and  monarchs  of  ancient 
Hawaii.  His  Hawaiian  name  is  Keola-o-kalani,  which, 
interpreted,  means  ‘  The  Life  of  Heaven.’  His  father  was 
Benjamin  Pitman,  who,  with  his  family,  came  to  Hawaii 

1  In  the  Pitman  party  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitman,  Mrs.  J.  Con¬ 
verse  Gray,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Brewster  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  E. 
Stewart  Clark  of  Boston;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Elliot  and  Miss 
Georgia  Elliot  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Parker 
of  Manchester,  N.  H. 
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from  New  England,  they  being  among  the  early  arrivals 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

“Mr.  Pitman’s  father  married  the  Chiefess  Kinoole-o- 
Liliha,  a  feudal  chiefess,  whose  lands  and  power  extended 
all  over  Olaa  and  the  district  surrounding  Hilo.  Her  father 
was  the  High  Chief  Hoolulu,  who,  in  turn,  was  the  son  of 
the  warrior  twin  Prince  Kameeiamoku,  whose  effigy  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  old  Monarchy,  the  same 
effigy  seen  in  all  the  souvenir  replicas  of  the  coat-of-arms. 

“Hoolulu’s  mother  was  the  High  Chiefess  Kalaolani- 
kahikoloa.  Mr.  Pitman’s  grandfather,  Hoolulu,  was  the 
noble  chief  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  conceal  the  bones  of 
Kamehameha  the  Great,  a  custom  of  by-gone  days  among 
the  Royal  families.  Hoolulu,  with  his  brother,  Prince 
Hoopili  I,  are  credited  with  the  plan  to  remove  the  bones 
of  Kamehameha  from  the  midst  of  men,  conceal  them 
and  retain  the  secret.  The  two  chiefs  approached  the  place 
where  the  bones  of  Kamehameha  had  been  held  in  state 
for  some  time.  Hoopili  remained  in  a  canoe  near  the  shore, 
while  Hoolulu  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  seize  the 
bones  while  the  attending  chiefs  had  their  attention  dis¬ 
tracted  elsewhere.  At  a  favorable  moment  the  bones  were 
taken  up  and  wrapped  in  a  feather  cloak.  Hoolulu  sped 
along  the  beach,  his  brother,  according  to  tradition,  fol¬ 
lowing  on  a  parallel  course  in  his  canoe.  One  man,  met 
by  Hoolulu,  was  struck  down  and  apparently  left  for  dead. 
The  man,  however,  recovered,  and  told  the  story  of  how 
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High  Chiefess  Kinoole-o-Liliha 
(Mother  of  Benjamin  F.  Pitman) 


he  had  met  Hoolulu  running  along  the  beach  carrying  a 
bundle,  which  the  people  immediately  surmised  to  have 
contained  the  bones  of  the  monarch.  The  bones  were  con¬ 
cealed  somewhere  along  the  coast,  Hoolulu,  according  to 
tradition,  having  dived  at  one  spot,  swimming  through 
a  narrow  entrance  and  entering  a  cave.  He  returned 
safely,  met  his  brother,  and  returned  among  his  people. 
The  secret  of  the  burial  place  of  Kamehameha’s  bones  has 
never  been  revealed. 

•0 

“  The  two  warrior  princes  mentioned  were  twin 
brothers,  and  uncles  of  the  first  Kamehameha,  through 
whose  prowess  the  Islands  were  conquered,  and  their 
nephew  Kamamaha  the  Great  was  placed  upon  the  throne, 
one  of  whom,  Kameeiamoku,  was  the  ancestor  of  Mr. 
Pitman,  were  the  ones  who  taught  Kamehameha  the  arts 
of  war,  were  ever  near  his  person,  and,  in  fact,  were  his 
confidential  generals. 

“Interesting  is  the  line  of  descent  of  Mr.  Pitman. 
Kameeiamoku  was  the  son  of  Keawepoepoe  (k)  and 
Kanoena  (w).  Keawepoepoe  was  the  son  of  Lonoika- 
haupo,  from  whom  sprang  Kamehameha  I.  Pitman  is 
also  a  lineal  descendant  of  Liloa,  according  to  the  authen¬ 
tic  genealogy  possessed  by  Hawaiian  families,  the  first 
king  of  Hawaii;  also  of  Kalamakus,  King  of  Oahu;  Piila- 
mai,  King  of  Maui;  and  Manokalanipo,  King  of  Kauai, 
who  all  were  monarchs  during  the  reign  of  Liloa.1 

1  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Keola-o-kalani  was  the  direct 
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“The  Chiefess  Kinoole’s  father,  Hoolulu,  had  control 
of  vast  areas  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Hilo  and  Olaa. 
At  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Pitman,  Kameha- 
meha  III  gave  her  the  use  of  the  ahupuaa  of  Hilo,  thereby 
making  her  almost  a  feudal  lord.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
when  the  first  lehuas  were  in  blossom  no  native  could  pick 
and  wear  them,  for  the  first  of  the  blossoms  had  to  be 
strung  into  leis  for  the  Chiefess  Kinoole.  These  were  called 
the  “lehuas  of  Panaewa.” 

“  The  Chiefess’  husband  was  engaged  in  business  in 
Hilo,  and  in  Honolulu  became  a  banker  and  capitalist. 
He  built  a  beautiful  two-story  home  at  the  corner  of 
Alakea  and  Beretania  Streets,  now  the  site  of  the  Honolulu 
Gas  Company’s  office.  The  walks  around  it  were  paved 
with  tiles,  the  premises  were  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence, 
and  the  home  was  given  the  name  of  Waialeale,  or  4  Rip¬ 
pling  Water.’  The  Chiefess  died  soon  after  entering  her 
new  home.  Her  body  was  taken  to  Hilo,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  relatives  accompanied  the  remains  on  the  vessel. 
On  arrival  at  Hilo,  Hawaiians  in  great  numbers  swam 
out  to  the  boat  and  bore  the  casket  on  their  shoulders  to 
the  shore,  and  even  carried  young  Pitman,  then  a  small 
boy,  on  their  shoulders. 

“Mr.  Pitman  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Mary  Pitman 
Ailau,  who  was  a  bridesmaid  of  Queen  Emma,  who  mar- 

descendant  of  the  five  original  kings  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  — 
each  island  being  a  petty  kingdom  in  itself. 
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Kamehameha  IV 


ried  Kamehameha  IV.  In  her  young  days  she  was  known 
as  the  ‘  Belle  of  Hilo  Bay.’  His  brother,  Henry  Hoolulu 
Pitman,  served  during  the  Civil  War  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Union  army,  was  taken  prisoner,  held  at  Libby  prison,  and 
died  from  the  effects  of  his  imprisonment. 

“  Soon  after  the  death  of  Kinoole,  Mr.  Pitman  took  his 
family  to  Boston,  where  the  children  were  schooled. 
Young  Pitman  entered  the  firm  of  L.  P.  Hollander  & 
Company,  and  is  now  one  of  the  partners.  He  married 
Miss  Hollander.  Mrs.  Pitman  accompanies  her  husband 
on  his  visit  to  Honolulu. 

“  Mr.  Pitman  is  looking  forward  with  deep  interest  to 
his  visit  to  Hilo  and  Hawaii,  but  he  will  find  very  few 
descendants  of  the  families  who  were  closely  associated 
with  that  of  his  mother  and  grandfather,  for  they  have 
scattered  widely  among  the  islands.  Acquaintances  of 
Mr.  Pitman,  however,  have  already  gone  to  Hilo  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  his  coming  over  there,  and  everything  that  is 
possible  to  be  done  will  be  arranged  for  the  grandson  of 
the  great  chief  Hoolulu  to  have  a  homecoming  which 
will  serve  to  connect  him  with  the  days  of  old,  and  span 
the  half-century  of  time  that  he  has  been  away  from  the 
islands  of  his  birth.” 
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And  now,  having  read  this  romantic  and  true  historical 
account  in  the  Hawaiian  newspaper,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
reiterate  the  names  of  the  ten  congenial  friends  who  set 
out  with  us  upon  this  holiday  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
little  dreaming  of  all  the  unusual  and  interesting  experi¬ 
ences  in  store  for  them  —  and  all  because  they  happened 
to  be  friends  of  a  certain  quiet  and  modest  gentleman 
known  to  them  only  as  “  Ben.  Pitman  of  Boston.” 
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Tart  I 


THE  JOURNEY  BEGINS 


i 


First  £>etter 


103  East  75th  St.,  New  York 
Jan.  13th,  1917 

Dearest  Children: 

Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  first  day’s  journey.  From 
Boston  to  New  York  doesn’t  seem  so  very  exciting,  but  it 
has  started  us  on  our  way  to  what  may  indeed  be  a  very 
thrilling  experience  —  who  knows  ?  Speaking  of  thrills, 
Dad  and  I  received  a  wonderful  thrill  when  we  were  per¬ 
mitted,  by  a  special  dispensation  from  doctors  and  nurses 
to  tiptoe  into  the  nursery  and  take  a  peep  at  our  first,  very 
own,  grandson  —  such  a  lovely  little  pink  bunch  of  hu¬ 
manity,  whom  his  shocking  father  insists  upon  calling 
“  Rooster.”  When  we  first  saw  him  he  was  serenely  sleep¬ 
ing.  In  the  morning,  when  we  were  again  permitted  to 
see  him,  he  was  the  sweetest,  jolliest  baby  in  the  world. 
Then  we  understood  that  dreadful  nickname  —  for  he 
“  crows  ”  and  laughs  all  the  time.  And  —  speaking  of 
thrills  —  I  was  allowed  a  hug.  And  how  he  gurgled  and 
crowed.  He  loves  a  good  hug!  Mind  you  I  say  a  hug,  be¬ 
cause  one  hug  is  the  limit  according  to  modern  thinkers. 
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Such  foolishness  to  deprive  mother  —  grandma  —  and 
child  of  half  the  joy  of  living!  Love  never  hurt  anything! 

It  being  our  last  and  only  evening  together,  we  four  had 
a  bit  of  a  spree.  The  little  mother  was  well  and  happy,  so 
we  had  a  cozy  little  dinner  at  home,  and  drove  in  a  taxi 
to  see  the  “  Century  Girl  ”  —  a  gorgeous  show  and  a 
great  treat. 

Au’voir  for  the  present,  dear  children.  I’ll  surely  get 
another  chance  for  a  last  word  tomorrow. 

Lovingly,  Mother 
Second  £>etter 

Jan.  14th  (Ben’s  Birthday) 
Same  Place 

Dear  Kiddies: 

Both  your  letters  arrived  today  and  it  was  great  to  get 
another  last  word  from  you  both  before  we  quit  this  part 
of  the  world.  Ben  has  enjoyed  all  his  gifts,  and  thoroughly 
enjoys  your  watercolor,  Ted.  He  has  often  expressed  his 
desire  to  own  one,  and  has  already  hung  it  in  the  living 
room. 

That  little  “  Rooster  ”  grows  more  and  more  fascinating 
every  minute  —  so  round  and  rosy  and  so  jolly!  You 
should  see  him,  young  as  he  is,  splashing  in  his  bath. 

The  Thayers  and  Mrs.  Clark  are  in  town  stopping  at 
the  Biltmore,  awaiting  the  hour  of  departure.  I  hear  your 
[26] 


uncle  is  not  well  today,  so  they  didn’t  come  up  to  see  our 
babe  as  they  had  planned.  They  missed  a  lot ! 

We  shall  stop  at  “  The  Grunewald  ”  in  New  Orleans, 
and  not  at  the  “  St.  Charles,”  as  planned  in  our  itinerary. 

Be  very  careful  for  these  three  short  months  that  we 
shall  be  gone.  I  wish  you  could  realize  how  much  I  love 
the  “  twos  ”  of  you  —  then  you  could  understand  why  I 
feel  anxious  when  I  can’t  keep  my  watchful  eye  upon  you. 

I  don’t  know  where  we  shall  be  when  I  write  next  — 
only  that  we  shall  be  en  route  for  a  great  adventure. 

Devotedly,  Mother 

c Third  £>etter 

Jan.  1 8th  on  the  train 
Somewhere  in  Louisiana 

Dear  Children: 

I  am  going  to  make  an  effort  to  send  you  a  line  or  two 
each  day  while  we  are  on  the  train,  because  before  long 
we  shall  be  so  far  away,  and  the  mails  will  be  so  irregular. 

We  are  flying  along  now  over  flat,  wet  country,  past 
swamps  and  murky  water,  with  strange,  weird  shapes  of 
dead  trees  rising  in  groves  out  of  the  green  dankness, 
which  is  neither  land  nor  water. 

These  same  dead  trees,  as  though  they  were  ashamed 
of  their  frightful  nakedness,  are  draped  with  a  deadlier 
moss  —  and  the  “  Dismal  Swamp  ”  is  the  name  that  best 
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fits  this  country.  A  while  ago  we  passed  through  “  Morgan 
City  ”  —  a  grand  name  for  a  little  God-forsaken  group  of 
huts  set  in  streets  of  mud  and  slime.  Poor,  poor  people! 
who  have  to  live  and  die  in  such  a  place!  How  can  they 
thank  God  for  life?  Alas!  I  cannot  help  them,  so  I  will 
not  think  about  them. 

Our  journey  down  to  New  Orleans  was  uneventful  but 
comfortable.  The  scenery  not  worth  describing,  the 
weather  nasty,  even  during  our  short  stop  in  quaint  New 
Orleans;  but  bad  weather  is  not  going  to  interfere  with 
the  enjoyment  of  a  congenial  party  bent  on  pleasure.  So 
far  we  are  seven  in  number  —  the  rest  will  join  us  in 
San  Francisco  a  few  days  before  we  sail. 

We  saw  all  we  possibly  could  of  New  Orleans  in  the 
short  time  we  were  there.  The  interesting  old  streets  and 
houses,  the  unique  “  City  of  the  Dead,”  and  the  shops,  all 
very  foreign  looking.  We  had  a  delicious  dinner  at  an 
old  French  Restaurant  with  “  Cafe  Broulli  ”  to  “  top-off  ” 
with.  Lastly  we  wound  up  a  full  day  with  an  “  orgie,”  or 
rather  watching  others  having  an  “  orgie.”  This  was  in 
the  “  Cave  ”  of  this  hotel.  I  say  “  orgie,”  but  you  know 
perfectly  well  that  your  staid  parents  would  never  indulge 
in  undue  frivolities.  You  see,  the  very  name  of  “  Cave  ” 
suggests  —  well,  not  exactly  the  “Under  World,”  but 
when  one  is  not  permitted  to  descend  into  the  lower  re¬ 
gion  until  nearly  midnight,  one  has  a  feeling  of  doing 
something  not  open  and  above-board,  whatever  that  may 
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suggest.  The  men-folks  of  our  party  had  been  “  under  the 
weather  ”  all  that  day  —  but  when  the  doors  of  the  Cave 
were  opened,  there  they  were  looking  very  fit,  with  a 
bright  look  of  expectancy  in  both  pairs  of  middle-aged 
eyes!  We  descended  into  a  grotto-like  cave  with  its  pic¬ 
turesque  stalactites  hanging  from  the  ceiling;  with  weird 
gnome-like  figures  perched  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
their  faces  peering  from  behind  a  stalactite  or  column 
of  rocks.  Tables  were  placed  all  through  the  Cave,  and 
soon  we  were  all  seated  about  a  big,  round  table,  where 
we  were  served  a  dainty  supper,  while  we  grew  wise 
to  the  things  they  do  in  New  Orleans.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  that  night  was  of  a  vaudeville  character,  and  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Poniest  of  Pony  Ballets,  and  a  theatrical 
troup,  all  of  whom  changed  their  costumes  many  times, 
but  danced  the  same  dances  up  and  down  the  aisle,  be¬ 
tween  the  tables.  Occasionally  a  fat,  chubby  little  blonde 
Pony  dared  to  approach  one  of  our  men-folks  with  a  dar¬ 
ing  little  twinkle  in  her  eyes  —  but  she  tripped  smilingly 
by,  and  that  was  that! 

The  Cave  was  designed  by  one  Stanford  White,  who 
might  almost  have  been  a  “  cave  man  ”  himself  —  so  per¬ 
fect  were  the  details  he  carried  out. 

Dad  and  I  are  very  comfy  in  two  connecting  staterooms. 
We  failed  to  get  the  drawing-room  promised  us,  but  this 
arrangement  is  really  much  better,  giving  us  each  lower 
berths  and  more  breathing  space.  The  rest  of  the  party 
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are  in  this  car,  which  happens  to  be  the  observation  car. 
We  have  started  a  bridge  tournament,  pour  passer  le 
temps,  with  prizes  for  the  winners  at  the  end  of  the 
journey. 

We  pass  through  El  Paso  at  eleven-thirty  tonight.  I 
shall  be  sorry  not  so  see  it.  The  country  we  are  now  flying 
through  continues  flat  and  uninteresting,  although  we 
have  passed  a  lot  of  oil  wells  and  some  rice  plantations. 
That’s  all  there  is  for  today. 

Devotedly,  Mother 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  a  young  man  named  John 
Eliot,  whose  face  I  have  seen  near  us  ever  since  we  started 
from  Boston  came  over  to  our  table  last  night  to  have  a 
chat.  He  was  traveling  alone  and  is  bound  for  Honduras. 
We  also  met  Margery  Bullivant’s  husband  —  Mr.  Nichols 
of  Philadelphia.  We  met  them  both  in  the  Cave! 

Fourth  £etter 

Somewhere  in  Arizona 

My  Dears: 

This  has  been  a  wonderful  morning  so  far,  although  at 
eight  o’clock  I  opened  my  eyes,  jerked  up  the  window- 
shade  just  far  enough  to  take  a  squint  at  the  world,  and 
then  jerked  it  down  again  double  quick,  for  the  rain  was 
pouring  down  in  sheets  and  the  outlook  was  not  cheering. 
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Nothing  but  a  few  lonely,  miserable  huts,  and  a  few 
freight-trains  side-tracked  in  the  wilderness.  I  dare  pre¬ 
sume  I  looked  out  upon  “  The  Garden  of  Eden  ”  or  “  The 
City  Beautiful,”  for  that’s  the  sort  of  ambitious  name  they 
fasten  to  any  group  of  shanties  out  here.  These  people 
must  be  wonderfully  optimistic,  I  should  say!  Well, 
thanks  to  electricity,  our  state-rooms  were  flooded  with 
light,  and  we  flew  along,  not  bothering  about  the 
weather. 

Since  breakfast,  however,  the  whole  world  has  changed 
for  us.  The  rain  ceased,  the  sun  came  out,  and  the  scenery 
has  been  glorious !  Range  after  range  of  Rocky  Mountains 
appeared  in  the  distance  —  approached  us,  and  sailed 
away  into  the  distant  background.  We  have  seen  vast 
fields  of  weird  cacti,  while  the  soft  blue-green  of  the  sage 
brush  grows  thickly  over  the  prairies.  Occasionally  we 
pass  a  quaint  and  dirty  village.  At  Yuma  we  met  our  first 
Indian  women  —  great,  fat,  oily  bunches  of  humanity, 
all  squatting  in  a  row  upon  the  wet  ground.  They  are  so 
fat,  and  they  sit  so  high,  that  I’m  positive  that  no  damp¬ 
ness  could  penetrate  to  their  vitals.  Their  chins  were  all 
grotesquely  painted  blue,  which  suggested  beards,  and  to 
our  eyes  did  not  enhance  their  beauty.  On  the  ground  im¬ 
mediately  in  front  of  each  woman  was  spread  a  large 
handkerchief  or  piece  of  cloth,  upon  which  they  displayed 
all  manner  of  bead  things  —  really  very  attractive.  We  all 
invested,  and  I  put  my  investment  to  soak  right-away 
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quick,  for  never  before  have  I  seen  what  one  may  truly 
call  “  the  great  unwashed.” 

Soon  we  shall  be  in  California,  but  I  am  fascinated  with 
this  country.  We  were  in  El  Paso  just  fifteen  minutes  at 
eleven  o’clock  last  night.  I  jumped  out  of  my  berth  and 
tried  to  get  a  glimpse  of  this  much-talked-of  place,  but 
the  only  thing  I  saw  of  interest  was  a  pair  of  lovers  —  an 
American  soldier  and  his  girl.  I  butted  in  on  an  affectionate 
parting  of  a  pair  of  the  turtlest  doves  that  ever  turtled! 
That  I  became  a  member  of  this  group  troubled  them  not 
at  all!  My  presence  didn’t  register,  they  kept  on  turtling, 
oblivious  of  all  save  themselves.  I  concluded  that  they 
were  bride  and  groom,  parting  after  an  all  too  short 
honeymoon.  Poor  lambs! 

There  is  something  very  contagious  about  “  turtling,” 
so  now  I’m  wishing  that  I  had  all  you  chicks  right  here  in 
my  own  arms  this  very  minute. 

Mother 


Fifth  cCetter 

Somewhere  in  Texas 

All  is  well  with  us  tonight  —  dearests.  We  have  traveled 
all  day  over  prairies,  and  have  seen  many  landscapes  that 
suggest  Ted’s  pictures  of  Arizona.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
he  was  so  impressed  with  the  strange,  quiet  beauty  of  the 
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scenes.  We  crossed  a  wonderful  bridge  that  spanned  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  we  have  seen  many  small  canyons  and 
picturesque  mountain  ranges.  We  are  all  having  a  good 
time  together,  playing  games  and  having  little  treats  in 
our  various  state-rooms.  Dad  and  I  are  both  well,  although 
our  colds  are  still  hanging  on. 

We  haven’t  seen  your  Uncle  Charlie  Thayer  all  day. 
The  report  this  morning  was  “  a  bad  sore  throat,”  which 
we  hear  is  improving. 

That’s  all  for  today,  except  once  more  my  love  to  all. 

Mother 


Sixth  better 

Hotel  St.  Francis,  San  Francisco,  California 
Monday,  January  22nd,  1917 

Dear  Children: 

Your  wires  and  welcome  letters  have  all  been  received. 
And  it  is  a  wonderful  satisfaction  to  know  just  exactly 
how  you  all  are  almost  at  this  very  moment.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  leave  the  country  with  the  absolute  knowledge 
that  all  is  well  with  my  little  “  brood.”  We  have  been  gone 
only  nine  short  days,  but  we  are  a  long,  long  way  from  all 
we  love  most.  I  hate  putting  the  distance  between  us!  It 
is  the  only  “  fly  in  the  ointment  ”  ! 

We  received  all  your  letters  and  parting  gifts,  and  we 
shall  enjoy  them.  I  received  such  a  comical  letter  from 
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Lewie  Benton.  Ridiculous,  of  course,  or  it  couldn’t  have 
come  from  Lewie !  He  sent  it  with  a  bottle  of  something, 
which  he  recommended  “  for  the  sea  ”  —  but  the  bottle 
doesn’t  materialize.  It  is  probably  “  Lydia  Pinkham’s  ”  or 
“  Perry  Davis’  Pain  Killer.”  The  joke  will  be  on  him  if 
it  doesn’t  arrive. 

We  are  having  a  great  time  here  in  ’Frisco.  The  hotel  is 
delightful,  the  table  and  service  are  fine,  and  our  rooms 
pleasant  and  clean.  I  cannot  say  the  city  is  beautiful,  al¬ 
though  I  find  it  fascinating.  We  are  to  be  here  but  two 
days,  so  we  are  leaving  the  long  drives  through  the  suburbs 
until  our  return. 

San  Francisco  is  quite  the  hilliest  city  I  ever  saw. 
Trolleys  and  autos  think  nothing  of  climbing  up  and 
slipping  down  the  steepest  inclines.  It  scares  me  blue,  but 
I  curl  up  my  toes,  and  hold  my  breath,  and  murmur  a 
prayer  of  thankfulness  when  we  reach  top  or  bottom 
safely. 

Our  party  is  now  complete.  The  Elliots  and  Parkers 
were  awaiting  our  arrival  here.  I  am  grieved  to  say  that 
your  Uncle  Charlie  is  quite  ill,  and  it  begins  to  look  as 
though  the  Thayers  would  be  unable  to  sail  with  us,  which 
would  be  a  terrible  disappointment  to  all. 

The  shops  here  are  fascinating,  and  Mrs.  Elliot  and  I 
have  been  shopping  all  the  morning  and  afternoon.  We 
love  “  Gumps  ”  !  “  Gumps  ”  is  a  shop,  but  it  is  also  a 
museum  containing  a  splendid  collection  of  Chinese  and 
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Japanese  art  and  curios.  Of  course  we  are  not  buying 
things  now,  but  on  our  return  if  we  have  the  where-with- 
all  left,  we  shall  find  plenty  of  opportunities  to  spend  it. 

Tonight  we  all  went  to  a  very  popular  restaurant,  where 
we  could,  without  any  effort  on  our  part,  enjoy  some  mild 
form  of  entertainment.  There  was  music  and  dancing, 
sometimes  fancy  dances,  and  sometimes  we,  too,  joined 
the  merry  throng.  Dad,  for  instance,  forgot  his  poor  old 
heart  and  took  a  turn  at  a  one-step  with  Georgie  Elliot, 
while  her  delightful  daddy  tripped  the  light  fantastic  with 
me.  Georgie  is  a  great  girl !  She  is  ready  for  anything,  and 
so,  for  that  matter,  are  her  mother  and  father.  Indeed, 
the  whole  party  seems  to  be  good  sports,  and  I  prophesy 
a  delightful  two  months  together. 

One  incident  that  happened  while  we  were  sitting  at 
table  was  comical,  as  well  as  curious.  At  another  table 
very  near  sat  a  party  of  perhaps  ten  men.  I  should  say  they 
were  all  gay  bachelors,  and  what  one  might  call  “  men- 
about-town  ”  —  good-looking,  well-dressed,  but  with  a 
rakish  look  about  them.  Once  during  the  evening  four 
of  them  left  their  table  and  went  over  to  a  table  which 
seemed  to  be  occupied  by  a  bridal  party.  They  stood  be¬ 
hind  the  bride  and  serenaded  her,  —  with  songs  that  made 
her  blush,  —  but  the  party,  although  probably  annoyed, 
took  it  good-naturedly,  indeed  what  else  could  they  do? 
And  soon  the  quartette  returned  to  their  table,  but  then 
what  do  you  think  happened  ?  One  of  these  dare-devils  left 
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his  seat  and  made  a  bee-line  for  me,  and,  gazing  into  my 
eyes  while  bending  over  me,  he  delivered  a  suffrage  tal\ 
—  a  good  one,  too !  Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  How 
could  he  guess  that  half  my  life  had  been  spent  for  Woman 
Suffrage?  Was  he  a  Boston  man,  or  was  he  not?  I  never 
laid  eyes  on  him  before,  and  what  could  he  have  seen  in 
me  that  night  —  in  that  giddy  throng,  where  I  sat  laugh¬ 
ing  with  our  own  party  and  dancing  about  like  the  rest 
of  them  ?  It  beats  me ! 

This  will  be  the  last  letter  that  you  can  receive,  or  that 
I  can  send  until  we  land  at  Honolulu.  We  will  wire  you 
upon  our  arrival,  which  will  probably  be  in  about  one 
week,  and  you  in  turn  must  wire  us. 

Dad  visited  the  “  Matsonia  ”  today,  and  reports  that  she 
is  a  good  ship.  Steady  and  seaworthy,  for  which  I  am 
thankful.  Somehow  it  never  occurs  to  me  to  fear  the 
Atlantic.  I  have  had  so  many  wonderful  voyages  across 
and  back,  but  the  Pacific  is  an  unknown  quantity  —  the 
name  sounds  quiet  and  restful  enough,  but  it  seems  mys¬ 
terious. 

My  next  will  be  written  on  the  ship,  because  there  will 
be  nothing  doing  until  then.  My  thoughts  are  with  you 
daily.  Write  us  everything  that  happens.  Remember  that 
nothing  is  too  insignificant.  Some  day,  D.  V.,  we  will  all 
take  this  journey  together.  It  seems  almost  a  disaster  that 
you  are  not  with  us  now. 
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Lovingly,  Mother 


Seventh  £>etter 


S.  S.  “  Matsonia,”  At  sea 
Saturday,  Jan.  27th,  1917 


Dear  Children: 

It  was  my  intention  to  write  a  line  or  so  each  day  when 
I  got  settled  on  board  the  “  Matsonia,”  but,  truth  to  tell, 
I  was  so  tired  with  the  ten  days  of  constant  travel  and  so 
much  sight-seeing  that  not  until  today  have  I  felt  the 
energy  to  do  anything.  We  are  all  of  us  just  sitting  in  our 
deck-chairs,  relaxing.  We  have  our  own  little  “  Peacock 
Alley  ”  —  where  we  sit  together  and  watch  the  other  pas¬ 
sengers.  I’ve  seldom  had  time  for  this,  but  when  you 
don’t  know  people,  and  they  come  from  the  four  points  of 
the  compass,  and  are  all  more  or  less  peculiar,  it’s  fun! 
We  are  particularly  interested  in  two  very  elaborate  young 
women  who  appear  daily  in  the  latest  creations  from  Paris. 
The  first  three  days  out,  when  it  was  cold,  they  both  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  different  fur  coat  each  day.  These  were  long, 
voluminous,  and  voluptuous,  reaching  to  the  tops  of  their 
high,  very  fancy  boots.  One  day  it  was  baby  lamb  —  an¬ 
other  it  was  Russian  sable  —  and  another  it  was  real  seal 
skin.  They  must  be  rolling  in  money,  as  well  as  in  fur! 
Since  the  weather  has  changed  and  has  grown  warmer, 
and  all  the  officers  and  sailors  have  donned  their  white 
ducks,  the  rich  ladies  appear  in  silks,  satins,  and  laces, 
they  are  very  quiet,  never  speaking  to  any  one.  They  play 
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some  kind  of  card  game  together  every  evening.  I  am  glad 
they  came  on  this  ship,  because  they  give  us  something  to 
watch  besides  the  waves  and  the  sky  —  both  of  which  I 
adore,  but  I  like  to  look  away  from  them  once  in  a  while ! 

Did  I  tell  you  in  my  last  that  your  poor  Uncle  Charlie 
was  so  very  ill  that  the  Thayers  were  obliged  to  give  up 
the  Hawaiian  trip?  We  were  all  terribly  disappointed. 
They  were  very  cut  up  over  the  disappointment,  because 
they  realize  that  they  can  never  visit  the  Islands  under 
such  unusual  conditions  again.  It  certainly  is  a  shame ! 

I  think  I  forgot  in  my  last  to  tell  you  that  one  day, 
when  we  were  lunching  at  the  St.  Francis,  a  very  well- 
groomed,  good-looking  youth  came  smiling  up  to  our 
table,  and  greeted  us  like  a  long-lost  son.  It  was  no  other 
than  B.  J.,  your  classmate,  Ted,  and  our  neighbor  at  home. 
He  has  so  matured  and  changed  that  I  did  not  know  him. 
He  sports  a  small  mustache,  and  has  the  manners  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  He  was  cordial  and  anxious  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  our  entertainment,  but,  of  course,  we  had  no 
time.  So  he  lunched  with  us  on  the  spot  and  we  had  a 
good  chat.  One  could  see  that  he  loved  being  with  friends 
from  home.  He  has  made  his  own  way  out  here.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  causes  of  his  being  here,  but  he  went 
through  his  maternal  inheritance,  and  after  some  bitter 
experiences  has  apparently  made  good  and  is  prosperous. 
He  has  selected  his  future  wife !  He  gave  us  this  informa¬ 
tion  with  some  little  importance  —  and  he  intends  to  win 
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the  lady  after  he  gets  more  money.  I  trust  for  his  sake  that 
the  lady  has  selected  him !  Some  men  are  like  that !  They 
think  they  only  have  to  say,  “  Wilt  thou  ?  ”  and  the  lady 
quickly  “  wilts.”  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  our  voyage  thus 
far  has  been  fine.  Cold  and  sunless  for  the  first  few  days, 
but  the  ship  is  so  steady  that  we  have  enjoyed  it.  Not  a 
single  ship  have  we  sighted  since  we  left  the  Golden  Gate. 
We  are  sailing  along  on  a  great  lonely  ocean  —  days  and 
days  with  only  the  sea  and  sky  in  sight.  Neither  Dad  nor 
I  have  had  a  qualm  of  mal-de-mer ,  but  two  nights  ago 
Dad’s  temperature  went  up,  and  he  went  to  bed!  I  dosed 
him  with  hot  lemonade  and  asperin  later.  He  felt  pretty 
mean,  and  he  wished  that  he  hadn’t  come,  and  longed 
for  you  children.  The  next  morning  he  was  normal,  but 
I  kept  him  quiet  all  that  day  and  out  of  draughts.  Today 
he  appeared  on  deck  smiling  and  very  fit. 

Before  I  was  up  this  morning  the  Marconi  man  came 
to  our  state-room  with  a  wireless  message.  For  a  second 
my  heart  stopped  beating  —  nervous  apprehension  got 
me.  A  thought  of  each  and  every  one  of  you  children 
stabbed  me,  but  a  moment  later  I  experienced  a  delicious 
sense  of  relief  when  I  realized  that  the  wireless  came  from 
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the  other  side.  It  was  our  first  greeting  from  the  home  of 
Dad’s  birth,  after  an  absence  of  fifty  years,  and  bore  a 
message  from  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Mary  Beckley.  She  wished 
to  welcome  us  and  all  the  friends  with  us,  by  giving  us  a 
luau  at  her  own  place  on  Weikiki  Beach  —  if  we  would 
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accept  it,  Tuesday  noon  —  the  day  of  our  arrival.  We 
puzzled  long  and  hard  upon  what  a  luau  might  be,  for 
we  had  never  heard  the  word  before.  We  dressed  and 
called  a  meeting  of  the  clan.  No  one  had  ever  heard  of  a 
luau  —  but  we  knew  it  must  be  something  very  good  or 
they  wouldn’t  want  to  give  it  to  us.  So  the  “  ayes  ”  had  it 
unanimously,  and  we  wired  our  thanks  to  this  new  Cousin 
Mary,  and  accepted.  I  had  anticipated  that  there  might 
be  some  kind  of  demonstration  when  we  arrived  with 
their  lost  “  Chief  ”  —  and  this  must  be  it. 

Sunday,  Jan.  28th 

We  are  told  that  we  shall  land  day  after  tomorrow,  on 
Tuesday  the  30th,  at  eight  or  nine  o’clock  a.m.,  and  we 
are  all  agog  about  the  luau  —  we  have  discovered  that  it 
is  a  native  feast,  and  we  very  much  appreciate  Cousin 
Mary  Beckley’s  cordial  hospitality  which  she  is  extend¬ 
ing  to  us  and  to  all  our  friends.  I  fear  your  Dad  will 
be  “  kilt  entirely,”  for  I’m  sure  that  he  will  feel  obliged 
to  eat  everything  set  before  him  from  the  roasted  piglet 
to  the  raw  fish.  And  you  know  his  favorite  saying,  “  I  can’t 
digest  anything.”  But  as  I  so  often  say  to  him,  “We  won’t 
cross  our  bridges.” 

Ship  ahoy !  A  ship  at  last  loomed  up  upon  the  horizon, 
neared  us,  and  passed  quietly  on  its  way.  It  was  the  “  Wil- 
helmina  ”  —  where  from  or  where  going,  I  know  not. 
Later  on  in  the  evening  we  passed  a  Pacific  liner  from 
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China  and  Japan.  The  ships  approached  each  other  almost 
near  enough  to  touch.  The  passengers  of  both  ships  rushed 
to  the  rails  —  all  waving  and  smiling.  When  the  liner 
drew  away  from  us,  she  was  a  beautiful  sight  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  Like  a  floating  palace  of  light. 

The  Elliots  and  Parkers  are  a  great  addition  to  our 
party.  They  are  rollicking  and  jolly.  The  two  men  will  be 
great  for  Dad. 

We  have  had  very  good  quarters  on  this  voyage  —  a 
fine,  large  state-room  with  connecting  bath,  and  a  jewel 
of  a  steward !  A  German  named  “  Rose,”  who  every  day, 
in  the  most  comforting  and  confiding  tones,  says,  “  Leaf 
it  to  me!  I  fix  everyting  all  rrright  —  See ?  ”  And  he  does! 
Dad  and  I  take  all  the  rest  we  can,  preparing  for  what 
is  before  us.  First  a  salt  bath  at  eight  a.m.,  then  back  to 
our  beds,  when  our  breakfast  tray  is  brought  in.  Then  I 
get  up  and  perform  my  all-day  toilet  —  while  Dad  reads 
aloud  until  I  get  out  of  his  way,  and  he  in  turn  dresses 
for  the  day.  He  developed  a  touch  of  lumbago  after  his 
fever  the  other  day,  but  otherwise  he  is  well  and  happy  — 
and  I  am  sure  he  is  going  to  have  a  wonderful  time.  He 
has  a  sly  sense  of  humor,  has  that  father  of  yours !  He  has 
been  very  comical  about  a  certain  letter  that  he  ought  to 
write  to  one  of  his  own  relatives  who  lives  in  California  — 
to  give  information  about  our  return  trip.  Three  months 
ago,  when  we  first  planned  the  trip,  I  told  him  to  write  his 
own  people,  and  he  said  he  would.  I  write  all  the  family 
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letters,  which  means  hundreds,  so  I  just  took  it  into  my 
head  to  balk  about  this  one  just  for  fun,  and  we’ve  been 
talking  about  it  all  these  weeks.  Well,  sir!  would  you  be¬ 
lieve  it?  The  other  day  when  his  temperature  stood  at 
102°  in  the  shade,  he  turned  weakly  on  his  pillow  and, 
with  the  most  pitiful,  woe-begonest  expression  in  those 
great  soft  brown  eyes  —  and  in  the  faintest  voice,  scarcely 

audible,  he  said,  “  Won’t  you  write  to - ?  ”  I  almost 

exploded  with  laughter  inside,  because  I  knew  that  he 
was  trying  to  “  pull  one  over  me  ”  —  I  know  his  little 
tricks!  So  I  answered,  “  No  Sir-ee!  You’ll  be  quite  well  in 
the  morning,  and  that’s  your  job.”  I  saw  a  sick  glimmer 
of  a  grin  go  over  his  would-be  mournful  phiz,  and  he  gave 
me  up  as  a  hard  and  cruel  spouse.  Today  he  is  all  well  and 
happy,  and  devoted  as  ever.  If  he  can  only  keep  well  he  is 
going  to  have  the  time  of  his  life.  So  are  we  all ! 

Monday  a.m.  Jan.  29th 

Well,  I  should  say  we  had  had  a  bad  night!  The  good 
ship  “  Matsonia  ”  went  steadily  on  her  way,  with  perhaps 
a  trifle  more  roll  than  ordinarily  —  but  the  wind  and  the 
waves,  the  thunder  and  the  lightning,  were  terrific!  Mrs. 
Parker  confessed  to  getting  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  completely  dressing,  “  So’s  to  be  ready!  ”  Well,  she 
didn’t  “  go  ”  !  Dad  and  I  were  awakened  by  a  loud  thud 
when  a  wave  struck  our  state-room  door,  which  stood 
open,  and  a  great  flood  of  water  streamed  in.  A  thought- 
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ful  deck-steward  slammed  the  door  shut,  and  then  we 
roasted,  because  when  there  is  no  air  stirring  there  is  great 
humidity,  and  the  temperature  is  so  high  it  is  sufiocating. 
It  is  fine  this  morning,  however,  but  the  trade  winds  are 
still  with  us,  and  the  ocean  is  rough. 

We  have  met  a  lot  of  pleasant  people  on  board,  but  our 
own  party  seems  quite  sufficient  for  a  good  time.  Two  of 
our  women  have  succumbed  more  or  less  to  the  usual 
troubles,  but  when  one  goes  to  pay  them  little  visits,  they 
are  always  smiling  bravely.  At  other  times  they  lie  back 
in  their  chairs  with  an  expression  of  patient  endurance 
that  one  often  observes  on  shipboard. 

There  is  dancing  every  night  on  the  upper  deck,  under 
an  awning  stretched  for  this  purpose.  This  is  gaily  deco¬ 
rated  with  flags  and  colored  lights.  The  music  is  provided 
by  an  Hawaiian  band,  who  sing  as  well  as  play.  We  eat  to 
this  same  music  three  times  a  day!  This  must  help  diges¬ 
tion,  don’t  you  think?  Masticating  rhythmically,  so  to 
speak. 

Everyone  is  in  summer  togs  now.  Most  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  are  quite  different  from  Eastern  folks  —  and  in 
consequence  more  interesting  to  watch.  High-heeled 
white  boots  seem  to  be  the  “  proper  caper  ”  with  most 
of  the  women,  also  extremely  short  skirts,  and  the  fatter 
the  women  the  higher  her  heels,  and  the  shorter  her 
skirts ! 

We  still  have  the  wide  Pacific  to  ourselves.  No  other 
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ship  has  been  sighted  since  Saturday.  We  have  a  daily 
paper  with  which  the  wireless  operators  keep  us  in  touch 
with  things  of  importance  going  on  in  “  this  our  world.” 
Tonight  will  be  the  Captain’s  dinner  —  and  tomorrow 
we  land  and  begin  our  “  great  adventure.”  We  shall  only 
have  time  to  take  a  plunge  into  the  hospitalities  of  Hono¬ 
lulu,  because  in  two  days  we  come  back  to  this  ship  and 
continue  on  to  Hilo  —  which,  you  know,  is  the  capital  of 
the  Island  of  Hawaii,  while  Honolulu  is  on  the  Island  of 
Oahu.  We  continue  on  this  ship  because  the  inter-island 
waters  are  very  rough,  so  that,  if  we  go  to  the  volcano  of 
Kilauea,  which  of  course  we  must,  it  is  far  better  to  make 
the  voyage  on  this  ship,  which  leaves  Honolulu  two  days 
after  arrival,  remains  two  days  at  Hilo,  and  returns.  We 
cannot  see  all  we  could  wish  to  of  this  island,  but  we 
would  far  rather  see  less  and  see  it  without  discomfort. 

I  have  told  you  everything  important  and  unimportant 
that  has  occurred  on  the  voyage.  I  have  spent  much  time 
in  reading  books  about  the  islands.  Also  I  am  struggling 
with  “  Mr.  Brittling  Sees  It  Through.”  Everyone  is  crazy 
about  it,  but  I  can’t  seem  to  get  up  any  interest  in  it.  I  shall 
have  to  give  it  up  and  wait  until  conditions  are  better  for 
concentration.. 

And  now,  dear  children,  I  must  draw  this  lengthy 
epistle  to  a  close.  I  have  much  to  do  before  leaving  the 
ship  —  packing  to  do  and  notes  to  write.  I  shall  be  anxious 
to  receive  your  letters.  I  don’t  like  the  big,  lonesome  ocean 
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between  me  and  mine!  Last  night  in  the  salon  I  watched 
an  elderly  lady  who  was  finishing  a  dainty  little  dress  for 
a  baby.  When  she  had  finished  it,  I  could  have  hugged  her 
for  the  loving  way  in  which  she  folded  up  the  little  thing 
of  linen  and  lace,  and  then  gave  it  a  gentle  pat  as  she  finally 
put  it  away. 

The  weather  is  clear  and  sunny  today,  with  a  good 
breeze  blowing.  But  it  is  warm.  We  keep  our  state-room 
cool  with  an  electric  fan. 

Mrs.  Clark  asks  me  to  send  her  love  to  you,  Doris,  and 
please  remember  that  Dad’s  love  and  mine  goes  with  this 
to  you  all. 

Devotedly,  Mother 
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Tart  II 


THE  HOME-COMING 
OF  KEOLA-O-KALANI 


First  £>etter 


Young’s  Hotel,  Honolulu 
Jan.  31st,  1917 

Dear  Children: 

It  seems  as  though  I  must  be  in  a  dream,  to  be  here  in  this 
beautiful  Island  after  all  these  years  of  thinking  and  plan¬ 
ning.  I  never  really  believed  it  would  come  to  pass,  but  it 
has  and  we  are  here.  Truly  “  all  things  come  to  him  who 
waits.” 

We  have  been  making  history  so  fast,  your  Dad  and  I, 
since  we  landed  on  these  heavenly  shores,  that  we  have 
scarcely  had  time  to  breathe.  Writing  has  been  out  of  the 
question,  even  to  send  notes  of  thanks  to  all  these  new 
friends  who  have  showered  upon  us  such  wonderful  gifts 
of  flowers  and  fruits  and  even  preserves.  Our  reception 
has  been  simply  over-powering!  The  whole  party  has 
been  most  cordially  welcomed  and  included  in  every¬ 
thing  that  has  been  done  for  us.  They  are  now,  each  and 
all  of  them,  pushing  their  pens  lest  they  forget  some  of 
these  most  unique  and  charming  experiences.  You  re¬ 
member  that  I  felt  in  my  bones,  even  though  they  are  so 
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well  covered,  that  some  kind  of  a  demonstration  would  be 
made  when  Dad  landed  on  his  native  shores  after  fifty 
years  of  absence. 

Well,  my  bones  did  not  deceive  me!  But  let  me  go  back 
to  the  “  Matsonia  ”  —  to  where  I  left  off  —  ages  ago,  it 
seems  now,  and  sail  into  port  with  us.  I  mustn’t  let  you 
miss  that!  On  Tuesday  morning  —  only  the  day  before 
yesterday  —  all  hands  were  called  as  early  as  the  famous 
“  Queen  of  the  May,”  and  by  six  o’clock  every  passenger 
had  eaten  his  last  breakfast  on  board  this  boat,  where  we 
had  spent  such  a  restful,  if  uneventful  six  days.  We  even 
got  a  peep  at  the  sunrise,  which  was  a  novelty  to  me !  Soon 
we  were  sailing  slowly  along  the  picturesque  shores  once 
known  as  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  now  called  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  We  passed  many  mountains  —  in  fact 
the  whole  outline  of  the  islands  against  the  sky  seemed  to 
be  one  long  range  of  Rocky  Mountains  —  and  here  before 
my  eyes  I  saw  the  original  of  the  old  painting  of  “  the 
place  where  Dad  came  from  ”  —  that  has  been  hanging 
on  the  walls  of  our  home  ever  since  I  became  “  Mrs.  Dad.” 

There  it  all  was!  The  blue  sea,  the  bluer  sky,  the  palm 
fringed  shore  and  Mouna  Loa  —  grand  and  snow-capped, 
rising  majestically  in  the  background.  It  was  all  so  like 
the  old  painting  that  I  seemed  to  be  looking  upon  a  fa¬ 
miliar  scene.  Nearer  and  nearer  we  steamed,  and  now  we 
could  distinguish  the  spires  and  buildings  of  the  city  of 
Honolulu,  and  the  shipping  on  the  water  front  —  all  so 
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picturesque  and  un-American.  Very  soon  the  ship  stopped, 
and  we  were  in  quarantine.  All  on  board  were  ordered  to 
line  up  on  one  side  of  the  ship  for  inspection,  and  it  was 
then  I  saw  many  faces  that  I  had  not  seen  before.  We 
stood  in  line,  dozens  of  us,  while  a  dapper  young  quaran¬ 
tine  officer,  accompanied  by  the  ship’s  doctor,  reviewed  us. 

It  was  a  funny  proceeding!  They  passed  each  person, 
looking  sharply  into  each  face  —  and  pointed  their  fingers 
at  us.  This  they  did  three  separate  times,  one  almost  ex¬ 
pected  the  one  who  pointed  his  finger  at  us  to  repeat  that 
old  “  counting  out  ”  business  —  “  Eeney,  Meeny  Miny  ” 
—  etc.  “  You’re  out!  ”  At  last  the  officer  checked  us  off  on 
some  sort  of  a  wrist-clock  arrangement.  We  all  “  passed,” 
and  soon  his  tidy  form  disappeared  over  the  side  of  the 
ship,  and  the  “  Matsonia  ”  was  free  to  steam  up  to  the 
pier.  As  we  drew  near,  sweet  strains  of  Hawaiian  music 
floated  to  our  grateful  ears  upon  the  soft,  delicious  air,  and 
very  soon  we  were  looking  down  into  the  smiling,  ex¬ 
pectant  faces  of  hundreds  of  people,  seemingly  of  every 
race  —  all  laden  with  flowers  and  garlands  of  many  colors. 
So  you  get  my  first  impression!  Music,  soft  air,  flowers, 
and  friendly,  smiling  faces.  Something  about  it  all  filled 
our  hearts  with  gratitude  and  appreciation,  even  before 
we  landed.  We  felt  the  aloha  then  and  we  have  been  feel¬ 
ing  it  every  minute  since. 

When  we  were  near  enough  to  distinguish  the  faces, 
we  soon  picked  out  our  own  special  group,  because  two 
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of  them  had  been  in  Boston  and  we  had  met  them.  There 
they  stood,  a  group  of  real  Hawaiians  with  their  Spanish- 
like  faces,  dark  and  smiling,  eagerly  greeting  us  before 
they  could  say  a  word.  Their  arms  were  full  of  leis  (pro¬ 
nounced  “  lays  ”),  which  are  garlands  of  flowers.  They 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  gang-plank,  and  as  we  stepped  on 
shore  each  and  everyone  of  our  party  of  ten  was  decorated 
with  one  or  more  of  these  leis,  which  was  only  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  sweet  hospitality  that  has  been  extended  to 
us  all. 

“  Keola,”  of  course,  was  the  first  to  land,  and  in  less 
time  than  I  can  write  about  it,  he  was  fairly  laden  down 
with  garlands.  I  fancy  he  never  knew  how  many  hands 
he  shook,  nor  to  how  many  he  spoke.  He  did  not  know 
until  we  reached  our  room  in  Young’s  Hotel,  and  saw  his 
reflection  in  the  mirror,  that  around  his  derby  hat  he  wore 
a  large,  gorgeous  wreath  of  bright  red  carnations,  the 
weight  of  which  set  the  hat  at  a  rakish  angle  on  his  head. 
Around  his  neck  and  shoulders  were  leis  of  roses,  pinks  — 
a  wonderful  yellow  flower,  and  of  fine  green  vines  — 
these  all  reaching  to  his  knees.  How  he  laughed  when  he 
saw  himself!  He  had  been  so  engrossed  by  the  cordial 
greetings  of  these  people  who  had  known  him  as  a  child, 
that  he  had  no  thought  of  himself,  but  only  his  gratitude 
for  all  their  loving  kindness. 

My  turn  came  next,  and  Keola’s  wife  was  not  slighted. 
I,  too,  was  buried  in  flowers,  but  it  was  far  from  funereal! 
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The  weight  and  warmth  of  these  was  like  a  fur  cloak.  Of 
course  you  have  all  heard  of  this  picturesque  custom  of 
greetings  and  partings.  The  person  who  arrives  or  leaves 
Hawaii  without  at  least  one  lei  is  indeed  without  friends. 
Words  of  welcome  greeted  us  on  every  side  —  not  only 
Dad  and  I  but  the  whole  ten  of  us  were  taken  in  private 
motors,  and  personally  conducted  by  Mrs.  Beckley  and 
Mrs.  Holloway  to  this  hotel.  We  were  then  told  that  we 
would  have  time  to  rest  and  refresh  ourselves,  and  be 
ready  at  quarter  after  one  o’clock  to  be  again  taken  in 
motors  to  the  Beckley  bungalow  on  Weikiki  Beach.  Then, 
these  dear  new  friends  considerately  withdrew,  and  we 
tried  to  do  as  we  were  bidden  —  but,  how  could  we  rest 
when  there  was  so  much  to  talk  about  ? 

Well,  we  all  managed  to  get  dressed,  and  were  ready 
and  waiting  eagerly  to  be  conducted  to  that  luau !  The 
motors  were  announced  and  soon  we  were  en  route  for 
our  next  experience,  full  of  high  spirits  and  great  expecta¬ 
tion.  You  will  see  that  we  were  not  disappointed.  I  am  so 
afraid  that  I  shall  skip  something  in  the  telling. 

Our  first  drive  through  the  streets  of  Honolulu  out 
into  the  country  was  an  experience  in  itself.  We  were 
actually  driving  in  Paradise.  Royal  palms  ran  in  stately 
avenues  along  the  streets,  and  up  the  driveways  of  many 
private  places.  Great,  wonderful  trees  —  many  covered 
with  flowers  and  beautiful  flower-bearing  shrubs.  Hedges 
of  enormous,  brilliant  leaves  —  like  giant  coleuses.  Gar- 
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dens  surrounded  by  these  —  high  and  full.  Hedges  of 
poinsettias,  all  in  bright  bloom.  One  of  these  I  saw  climb¬ 
ing  over  the  roof  of  a  two  story  house!  Such  a  wealth  of 
flowers  and  trees,  dozens  of  which  I  had  never  before  seen 
—  all  so  fresh  and  perfect ! 

We  came  at  last  to  the  Beckley  house,  which  is  located 
on  Diamond  Head  Road. 

Diamond  Head  is  a  high  sort  of  promontory  that  juts 
out  into  the  sea  and  has  been  made  into  a  fort.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  such  a  thing  is  necessary  in  this  land 
of  flowers  and  beauty,  but  I  learn  that  all  over  this  pic¬ 
turesque  mountain  are  peep-holes,  and  every  peep-hole 
frames  a  death-dealing  gun.  I  hate  to  think  of  it! 

We  turned  in  the  gate  of  the  Beckley  place,  driving 
over  thick,  velvety  grass  (there  was  no  driveway),  under 
a  great  tree  which  arched  its  graceful  branches  over  us. 
There  were  rows  of  gorgeous  hybiscus,  with  blossoms  of 
every  color  imaginable  on  one  side  of  this  grassy  way. 
And  now  again,  as  we  approached  the  house,  sweet  strains 
of  music  greeted  us,  and  on  the  veranda  —  which  is  always 
a  lanai  in  this  country,  stood  a  group  of  Hawaiian  singers, 
quite  the  most  famous  musicians  of  the  Islands,  I  learned. 
They  stood  back  in  the  shadow,  and  sang  and  played 
their  ukuleles  as  we  mounted  the  steps  of  the  palm¬ 
laden  lanai  (pronounced  “lan-ni”).  A  great  group  of 
people,  most  of  whom,  in  the  days  of  the  Monarchy,  were 
chiefs  and  chiefesses,  or  in  Kalakana’s  reign,  princes  and 
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princesses,  were  lined  in  formal  columns  to  receive  us. 
And  if  we  can  ever  recall  the  names  of  these  seventy  or 
more  relatives  we  met  at  this  luau,  we  shall  perform  a 
trick  of  mental  gymnastics  never  before  accomplished  by 
an  American. 

Dad  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  few  relatives  in  the 
Islands,  but  he  now  finds  himself  the  rich  possessor  of 
over  five  hundred  living,  blood-relatives  —  all  of  whom, 
that  we  have  met,  seem  to  worship  the  ground  he  treads 
upon.  Slowly  and  surely  we  are  becoming  aware  that  Dad 
is  a  personage  of  the  greatest  importance  among  the 
Hawaiians. 


The  Luau 

I  am  almost  afraid  even  to  attempt  a  description  of  this 
great  feast  —  this  Royal  luau!  Not  only  days  but  weeks 
have  these  devoted  people  been  preparing  for  it  —  send¬ 
ing  their  emissaries  to  the  most  distant  islands  to  procure 
some  delicacy.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  never  seen 
so  sumptuous  a  banquet  in  all  my  life  as  that  spread  before 
us  on  the  two  long  tables  set  under  a  great  vine-covered 
pergola,  while  great  breakers  pounded  on  the  beach 
near  by. 

I  forgot  to  say  that,  immediately  upon  our  arrival  here, 
we  were  all  again  presented  with  leis  and  garlands,  a 
wreath  of  roses  was  placed  upon  my  head,  which,  thank 
the  Lord!  I  was  able  to  adjust  at  a  becoming  angle  —  a 
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sort  of  Madame  Lamballe  effect!  Both  Keola  and  I  (after 
this  I  must  stick  to  the  Hawaiian  name,  it  comes  into  the 
picture  more  appropriately,  don’t  you  think?)  were  deco¬ 
rated  with  leis  of  a  Royal,  yellow  flower  which  only 
Royalty  is  permitted  to  wear  —  and  with  many  others. 
These  were  placed  about  our  necks  as  before.  There  are 
two  Royal  flowers,  one  of  which  is  yellow  in  color  and 
grows  upon  Oahu,  the  island  of  which  Honolulu  is  the 
capital.  The  other  is  called  the  lahua  panaewa,  a  beautiful, 
tassel-like  scarlet  flower,  which  grows  upon  Hawaii,  the 
island  of  which  Hilo  is  the  capital.  This  flower  belonged 
exclusively  to  Keola’s  mother  —  the  High  Chiefess,  Ki- 
noole,  or  Princess  of  Hilo.  To  her  belonged  the  sole  right 
to  pick  the  lahua.  No  person  could  pick  it  without  her 
consent,  or  until  she  had  worn  the  first  lei  of  the  season. 

In  making  these  leis,  the  blossoms  only  are  strung  to¬ 
gether  very  like  the  daisy  chains  are  made  at  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege.  The  yellow  Royal  flower  is  of  a  waxen  texture  and 
a  brilliant  gold  in  color.  The  calyx  is  removed,  and  the 
cup-like  blossoms  are  fitted  closely,  one  into  the  other, 
and  when  finished,  resemble  a  chain  of  solid  gold. 

While  the  guests  were  being  presented  to  Keola  and 
Mrs.  Ben.  Pitman,  I  suddenly  heard  what  sounded  like  a 
low  chant,  and,  looking  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
sound  came,  I  saw  your  father  standing  and  looking  with 
great  interest  down  upon  the  head  of  a  fine-looking 
Hawaiian  lady  of  middle  age.  She  was  standing  in  front 
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of  him,  holding  his  hand  and  bending  her  head  low  over 
it,  while  she  chanted,  weeping  all  the  while.  I  turned  to 
someone  near,  asking  for  an  explanation.  She  was  an 
Hawaiian  chiefess  chanting  the  lineage  of  Keola,  and  re¬ 
lating  the  war-like  deeds  of  his  ancestors.  The  chant  was 
very  sweet  and  musical,  and  the  feeling  expressed  was  so 
intense  and  genuine  that  one  was  impressed  with  its  dig¬ 
nity  and  sincerity  even  though  one  understood  not  a  word. 

After  a  while  all  the  seventy  relatives  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  and  the  luau  announced.  The  guests  were  shown 
to  their  places  at  table  —  but  a  restraining  hand  prevented 
our  joining  our  eager  friends.  Our  hostess  said,  “  No.  Not 
you  —  quite  yet  ”  —  So  we  waited  —  and  while  we  waited, 
let  me  inform  you  that,  listening  to  all  that  had  been 
poured  into  my  astonished  ears,  I  have  gathered  that  your 
father  is  considered  by  these  people  the  greatest  noble  of 
these  Islands.  He  is  known  to  them  as  Keola-o-kalani  — 
High-Chief,  or  Prince,  of  Hilo  —  a  descendant  of  the  very 
first  king  that  ever  was  in  these  Islands.  I  believe  that  he 
and  you  boys  are  the  only  living  descendants.  I  haven’t 
begun  yet  to  digest  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  his  people.  After  a  while  I  shall  understand 
this  remarkable  fairy  tale,  and  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 
It  is  very  fascinating,  novel,  and  interesting. 

Keola-o-kalani  means  “  The  life  of  Heaven.”  Well,  I 
can  hold  that  over  him  all  the  rest  of  my  life !  “  The  life 
of  Heaven  ”  must  be  terribly  good,  don’t  you  think  ? 
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Speaking  of  names  and  their  meaning,  my  own  name  is 
rather  a  “  coingular  sinsidence,”  as  it  were.  When  I  came 
into  this  world  my  mother,  whose  own  queenly  name  was 
“  Maria  Theresa,”  saddled  me  with  a  name  I  have  always 
hated,  and  which  I  use  only  when  signing  legal  docu¬ 
ments.  But,  singularly  enough,  my  name  Almira  means 
“  a  Princess.”  Had  we  lived  in  the  Islands  during  the  Mon¬ 
archy,  I  would  have  married  a  prince  and  my  mother 
would  have  proved  a  prophetess. 

By  this  time  all  seventy  guests  were  seated  at  table! 
Now  it  was  our  turn !  Our  hostess,  Cousin  Mary  Beckley, 
and  her  son,  Henry,  conducted  us  —  Keola  to  the  head 
of  one  table  and  your  mother  to  the  head  of  the  other. 

When  I  was  seated  and  looked  about  me  the  picture 
was  wonderful!  I  was  reminded  of  stories  of  some  old 
Roman  feast  —  except  that  all  were  seated  at  the  tables. 
At  every  place  the  guests  found  a  yellow  lei  —  intertwined 
with  green  leaves;  not  the  real  flowers,  only  Royalty  could 
wear  that!  The  women  were  all  crowned  with  these  lets, 
while  the  men  wore  them  about  their  necks.  And,  strange 
to  relate,  far  from  looking  ridiculous  as  we  prosaic 
Yankees  might  have  thought,  it  was  simply  enchanting! 
There  was  something  about  this  decoration  that  brought 
even  our  own  men  into  harmony  with  the  scene.  The 
women  of  our  own  party,  all  of  whom  are  extremely 
good-looking,  were  especially  charming. 

And  now  —  listen  to  this !  Behind  Keola  and  behind  me 
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there  stood  a  lady.  Not  a  retainer,  mind  you,  but  a  high- 
caste  lady,  who  waved  a  large,  wand-like  thing  made  of 
beautiful  white  feathers,  called  a  kahili  over  his  head  and 
over  mine  during  the  entire  feast.  Well!  Me?  I  felt  like 
seven  Queens  of  Sheba,  and  Dad  looked  like  Kamena- 
moku,  son  of  Keawipoepoe,  son  of  Lonoikahaupo!  !  !  We 
looked  across  at  each  other  several  times  while  the  luau 
continued,  and  if  I  looked  as  funny  to  him  as  he  did  to 
me,  he  must  have  had  a  great  time !  The  tables  ran  paral¬ 
lel  with  each  other,  so  that  we  were  side  by  side  only, 
perhaps,  six  or  seven  feet  apart.  Can  you  see  the  picture  ? 
Your  mother,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  beautiful  roses  — 
golden  flowers  in  chains  about  her  neck  —  seated  at  the 
head  of  this  long  table  about  which  sat  flower-bedecked 
people  under  a  glorious  vine-covered  pergola  —  the  blue 
sky  over  all,  and  the  bluer  sea  breaking  on  the  sands  just 
a  few  feet  away  ?  Sitting  in  pomp,  while  all  the  while  the 
white  feathers  of  the  kahili  were  slowly  and  gracefully 
being  waved  over  her  head? 

I  am  so  impressed  myself  that  I  must  have  you  see  the 
whole  performance  as  perfectly  as  possible  —  and  now, 
last  but  best  of  all,  the  table!  How  can  I  ever  give  you  a 
suspicion  of  our  idea  of  this  wonderful  luau?  I  never  could 
imagine  so  sumptuous  a  table.  There  must  have  been  at 
least  twenty  dishes  of  as  many  kinds  of  food,  all  so  taste¬ 
fully  arranged  around  each  plate  that  it  looked  tempting 
beyond  description.  The  centers  of  the  tables  were  deco- 
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rated  with  a  row  of  large  calabashes  and  /w/’-bowls,  filled 
with  every  kind  of  fruits  and  flowers,  while  strewn  all 
over  the  table-cloth  were  dainty  ferns.  A  large  plate  in 
front  of  each  held  the  pibce  de  resistance,  which  was  a 
goodly  portion  of  young  pig,  baked  underground,  and 
more  delicate  than  any  chicken.  This  is  called  puaa 
kalna.  Then  there  is  suckling  pig  cooked  in  ti  leaves, 
called  puaa  laulau ;  chicken,  which  is  moa;  \u\ui,  nuts; 
nala  \alna  —  potatoes  baked  in  the  ground ;  \als,  which 
is  taro;  fish  cooked  in  ti  leaves  —  called  ia  lawahi;  hee, 
squib;  octopus,  Chili  pepper.  Opt  hi  is  shell-fish,  haro  is 
fern,  and  a  dessert  of  sweet  potato  with  fresh  cocoanut  is 
called  poi  polau . 

The  large  plate  of  piglet  was  surrounded  by  all  these 
dishes  and  many  more  unusual  and  rare  delicacies.  Each 
and  every  dish  was  delicious.  And  that’s  the  truth !  I  didn’t 
believe  it  possible,  because  some  things  looked  a  bit 
queerish!  Wherever  there  was  space  between  the  dishes 
a  big,  hard-shell  crab  was  temptingly  laid.  There  was  so 
much  to  eat,  and  the  dishes  were  so  rich  with  gravies  and 
dressings  that  one  did  not  dare  to  eat  too  much  of  any 
one  thing.  How  the  men  of  the  party  survived  that  luau 
is  a  mystery.  They  never  missed  a  trick! 

One  thing  that  made  the  table  unusually  attractive  was 
the  poi- bowls.  Beside  each  plate,  with  the  glasses  and 
finger  bowls,  stood  an  individual  poi- bowl  containing  a 
portion  of  poi  without  which  no  feast  is  complete  to  the 
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Hawaiian.  These  individual  /70/-bowls  are  made  from 
cocoanut  shells,  polished  so  highly  that  they  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  mahogany.  Thus  the  table,  instead  of  being 
bright  with  much  silver,  as  in  our  own  homes,  with  these 
two  rows  of  rich  brown  bowls  —  each  standing  upon  a 
base  of  the  same  color  —  and  the  great  calabashes  in  the 
center,  also  of  the  same  color,  filled  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
is  rich  in  warm  coloring.  The  greater  the  age  of  the  cala¬ 
bashes  and  bowls  the  more  beautiful  the  color  and  the 
higher  the  polish.  Our  hostess  has  cabinets  filled  with 
antique  calabashes. 

Now  prepare  for  a  shock.  There  was  no  sign  of  knife, 
fork  or  spoon  upon  the  table !  One  must  go  back  to  nature 
at  a  luau  and  eat  with  one’s  God-given  implements!  The 
dainty  manner  in  which  these  people  used  their  hands, 
and  Hawaiian  hands  are  proverbially  beautiful,  was  a 
revelation.  First  the  fingers  are  dipped  in  the  finger-bowl, 
then  either  the  index  finger,  or  the  next  to  it,  is  placed  in 
the  poi,  moves  very  rapidly  in  a  circle,  and  is  brought  out 
holding  a  neat  little  globule  of  poi  on  the  tip  of  the  finger. 
This  is  quickly  carried  to  the  mouth  and  the  finger  drawn 
out  again,  absolutely  clean.  This  is  the  only  way  poi  should 
be  eaten  —  ever;  but  it  is  only  at  a  luau  that  Hawaiians 
do  not  serve  their  meals  exactly  as  we  do.  They  are  loyal 
to  their  old  customs,  and  love  to  commemorate  the  old 
time  fashions.  The  poi  is  made  from  the  taro  root,  and 
when  cooked  looks  like  strained  oatmeal  porridge.  I  can- 
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not  say  that  I  liked  it,  but  the  Americans  say  it  is  an  ac¬ 
quired  taste,  like  olives.  The  octopus  is  cut  in  small  pieces 
and  prepared  like  our  lobster.  Very  delicious,  too.  The 
vegetables  were  mixed  in  strange  and  new,  to  me,  com¬ 
binations.  There  was  bread-fruit,  yams,  and  some  vege¬ 
table  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of.  All,  as  I  have  said,  laid 
upon  the  table  surrounding  the  one  big  plate. 

I  really  cannot  begin  to  think  of  all  the  dishes  we  had 
nor  do  I  feel  that  I  have  done  justice  to  the  scene.  Our 
hostess  did  not  sit  down  with  us,  but  was  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  anxiously  watching  out  for  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  the  guests.  Hawaii  can  give  us  a  few  points 
upon  true  hospitality! 

We  withdrew  from  the  table  and  there  was  coffee.  Then 
a  while  for  chatting  with  our  new  friends,  and  more 
music.  One  lady  gave  a  fascinating  exhibition  of  a  hula . 
She  was  full  of  fun  and  mischief,  and  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  she  had  drawn  two  of  our  men  into  the  dance  with 
her.  There  was  great  laughter.  The  hula,  as  danced 
by  these  people  of  refinement,  is  not  much  like  the 
hula  danced  in  our  vaudeville  halls  —  all  dances  can  be 
danced  to  fit  the  taste  of  the  dancer.  A  hula  is  an  inter¬ 
pretive  dance,  and  can  be  made  lovely  or  disgusting  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dancer.  In  our  part  of  the  world  it  is 
performed  to  suit  the  taste  of  a  certain  class  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  would  degenerate  a  Friday-evening  prayer¬ 
meeting. 
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Later  on,  as  if  one  ever  could  be  hungry  again,  sherbets, 
ice  creams,  and  cakes  were  passed,  which  were,  of  course, 
delicious  —  but  they  did  seem  a  “  come  down  ”  after  our 
classic  repast. 

I  forgot  to  inform  you  that  a  kind  friend  smuggled  a 
spoon  to  me,  so  that  the  dishes  concocted  with  sauces  and 
gravies  I  was  enabled  to  taste  in  the  ordinary  manner.  I 
have  much  to  learn  in  daintiness  of  finger-action  before  I 
dare  eat  with  these  fastidious  people  again.  I  have  seen 
Americans  at  our  New  England  clam-bakes  eating 
steamed  clams,  broiled  live  lobster,  and  green  corn  in  a 
manner  that  would  shock  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Honolulu.  The  idea  of  the  luau  is  very  like  the  clam¬ 
bake —  only  the  articles  of  food  are  different.  We  bake 
chicken  under  rocks  and  seaweed  instead  of  a  baby  pig. 
They  bake  their  fish  in  great  clean  ti  leaves ;  we  bake  ours 
in  paper  bags  all  wet  and  greasy  with  the  oil  of  the  fish  — 
and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

When  the  luau  was  all  over,  and  our  party  had  returned 
to  the  hotel,  we  held  a  praise  meeting,  and  Mrs.  Elliot, 
acting  as  spokesman,  declared  with  great  enthusiasm  that 
if  this  was  all  they  could  have  seen,  and  the  end  of  our 
visit,  they  should  consider  it  well  worth  the  journey  to 
Hawaii. 

We  were  all  ready  to  relax  and  rest,  and  we  spent  a 
quiet  evening.  Received  a  few  callers,  unpacked,  and 
settled  our  apartment,  which  consists  of  a  large  parlor, 
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bedroom,  and  bath.  It  is  lucky  that  the  rooms  are  large, 
for  they  are  full  to  overflowing  of  offerings. 

I  have  written  so  long  that  I  am  very  tired  and  must 
give  it  up.  We  had  an  audience  with  the  Queen  this  morn¬ 
ing,  of  which  I  will  write  at  the  first  opportunity.  Tomor¬ 
row  we  go  to  Hilo,  where  we  learn  a  second  luau  awaits 
us.  We  also  hear  that  preparations  for  the  celebration  of 
Keola-o-kalani’s  return  have  been  under  way  for  three 
weeks.  I  fear  our  short  stay  will  be  a  disappointment.  Only 
two  days  and  one  night  —  and  that  night  must  be  spent  at 
the  volcano. 

I  shall  be  unable  to  write  until  my  return. 

Devotedly,  Mother 


Second  better 


Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Feb.  5th,  1917 


Dear  Children: 

I  shall  only  be  able  to  write  one  account  of  our  doings 
if  I  am  to  tell  each  of  you  everything.  My  letters  must  be 
my  diary.  So  many  things  happen  in  such  quick  succes¬ 
sion  that  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  take  time 
otherwise.  My  last  letter  was  written  between  one  and 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  day  after  our  arrival, 
and,  as  you  see,  five  days  have  elapsed,  and  this  is  the  first 
minute  I  have  had  since.  I  will  send  my  letter  to  Ted,  and 
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he  may  have  three  or  four  copies  typewritten,  one  of 
which  must  go  at  once  to  Ben,  and  the  others  to  members 
of  the  family. 

Yesterday,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  joyousness,  came  the 
news  of  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger¬ 
many;  and,  in  consequence,  all  is  excitement  here  over 
the  war  situation,  and  many  are  panicky  over  crossing 
the  ocean. 

We  all  should  feel  vastly  more  comfortable  were  we  in 
our  own  part  of  these  United  States,  but  here  we  are  and 
here  we  must  be  probably,  until  the  ship  “  Manoa,”  on 
which  we  already  have  secured  reservations,  sails  on  the 
27th.  The  “  Great  Northern  ”  went  out  today,  or  rather 
yesterday,  with  twenty  more  than  she  could  accommodate. 
There  has  been  very  great  excitement  in  Honolulu  over 
the  interned  German  ships,  which,  of  course  you  know, 
even  as  I  am  writing  about  it,  the  Germans  tried  to  de¬ 
stroy.  All  of  the  officers  and  sailors  have  been  imprisoned 
in  the  fort,  and  the  whole  place  is  under  military  guard. 
Soldiers  with  their  pup-tents  are  encamped  on  the  grounds 
of  public  buildings,  and  at  night  the  whole  place  is 
patrolled.  I  don’t  know  what  they  fear,  but  they  evidently 
fear  something.  We  seem  in  the  midst  of  war,  but  there  is 
nothing  for  us  to  do  about  it  but  wait  and  see.  Dad  has 
cabled,  as  you  also  probably  know,  but  I  fear  to  no  pur¬ 
pose,  for  here  we  are,  thousands  of  miles  from  home,  and 
we  can’t  get  back  until  we  get  a  chance.  And  we  probably 
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can’t  get  a  chance  until  our  own  comes,  for  no  one  will 
give  up  his  reservation,  and  many  who  have  no  reserva¬ 
tions  want  to  return.  Well,  war  or  no  war,  we  are  here 
in  this  paradise  on  earth,  and,  while  we  are  permitted  to 
remain,  we  may  as  well  see  all  we  can  see,  and  do  all  we 
can  do. 

Now,  go  back  with  me  to  the  second  day  of  our  so¬ 
journ  here.  All  that  I  wrote  about  in  my  last  was  simply  a 
description  of  the  arrival  and  the  welcome  on  the  first 
day.  I  shall,  of  course,  be  unable  to  tell  you  everything  be¬ 
cause  I  couldn’t  jot  it  down  at  the  time.  It  was  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  31st  of  January,  that  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen, 
gave  Keola-o-kalani  and  his  humble  spouse  an  audience. 
Our  cousin,  Mary  Beckley,  who,  in  days  of  old,  was  one 
of  the  ladies-in-waiting  at  the  little  court,  conducted  us 
to  Liliuokalani’s  present  home,  which  was  the  home  of 
her  husband’s  family. 

Her  husband  was  John  Doninus,  an  Englishman,  to 
whom  she  was  devotedly  attached,  and  whom  I  recall  as 
being  one  of  Kalakaua’s  suite  when  the  last  Hawaiian 
king  came  to  Boston  many  years  ago.  At  that  time  I  had 
just  become  “  engaged  ”  to  your  father,  and  His  Majesty, 
for  reasons  of  which  we  were  quite  ignorant  at  that  time, 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  give  little  me  a  State  dinner. 
Never  shall  I  forget  my  fright !  A  slip  of  a  girl  of  sixteen 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by  a  real  live  king! 
The  King  was  a  most  impressive  personage,  highly  edu- 
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cated,  courteous  in  manner,  and  an  accomplished  mu¬ 
sician.  John  Doninus,  I  remember,  presented  me  with  an 
enormous  bouquet  —  so  big  that  I  didn’t  at  all  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  Indeed,  I  was  so  frightened  and  nervous  that 
I  didn’t  enjoy  one  moment.  His  Majesty  led  me  out  to 
dinner  as  though  I  were  the  grandest  lady  in  the  land, 
but  I  felt  a  very  small  one,  I  assure  you.  Neither  your 
father  nor  I  at  that  time  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  all  this  business.  John  Doninus  has  long  since 
gone  to  his  last  resting  place,  and  his  faithful  Queen, 
Liliuokalani,  mourns  him  sincerely.  His  life-sized  portrait 
looked  back  at  me  from  the  walls  of  the  would-be 
throne-room. 

The  Queen’s  residence  is  called  Washington  Place.  A 
fine  white  house,  somewhat  of  the  type  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
Colonial  with  wide  veranda,  which  extends  all  around  the 
house,  with  large,  square  columns  supporting  an  over¬ 
hanging  top.  The  approach  is  through  an  avenue  of  Royal 
palms,  and  the  lawn  and  tropical  growth  of  shrubs  and 
trees  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Wide  doors  stand  open  on 
all  sides,  and  flowers  and  plants  are  everywhere. 

Life  is  conducted  here  much  as  it  was  in  the  Palace. 
We  were  ushered  into  a  side  chamber  to  wait  until  we  were 
bidden  to  enter  the  Royal  presence.  Colonel  Iaukea,  who 
has  always  held  high  positions  at  Court,  and  is  now  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Territory  under  the  United  States  Government, 
acts  as  the  Queen’s  Chamberlain.  He  is  one  of  the  finest 
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looking  gentlemen  I  have  ever  seen,  and  he  must  indeed 
be  a  wonderful  character  to  devote  so  much  of  his  valuable 
time  to  keping  up  the  illusions  of  this  poor,  dethroned 
old  lady. 

In  due  time  we  were  told  to  enter  the  Presence.  The 
Queen  was  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair,  with  a  heavily 
embroidered  pillow  at  her  back.  She  is  now  in  the  seventies. 
Her  dark  face  is  one  of  peculiar  sweetness.  She  has  been 
very  ill,  but  on  this  day  she  seemed  well.  Her  mind  seemed 
perfectly  clear,  although  we  were  told  that  sometimes  she 
repeated  herself,  and  seemed  feeble.  She  wore  a  black 
gown  of  the  Hawaiian  mode,  that  is,  a  full  straight  gown 
flowing  down  from  a  yoke.  On  her  hair  was  a  yellow  lei 
of  flowers,  and  around  her  throat  was  the  Royal  feather  lei . 

We  bent  over  her  hand,  and  she  greeted  us  cordially. 
Chairs  were  arranged  in  a  semi-circle,  facing  Her  Majesty. 
I  sat  on  her  right  and  Dad  on  her  left,  and  for  a  long  time 
we  chatted.  If  for  a  moment  I  rested  or  turned  to  talk 
with  someone  else,  Irene  Holloway,  who  seemed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  of  her  women,  gave  me  a  poke 
and  said,  “  Talk  to  her.”  So  I  quickly  ransacked  my  brain 
for  a  topic  to  “talk”  about.  Her  Majesty  was  much  af¬ 
fected  when  she  saw  “  Keola,”  because  he  brought  back 
the  Princess  Kinoole  so  vividly.  After  a  while  a  few  others 
dropped  in,  and  then  who  should  be  ushered  in  but  Dame 
Nellie  Melba  and  with  her  her  latest  find,  “the  little 
Melba,”  who  is  an  Hawaiian  born  girl  (not  of  Hawaiian 
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blood)  called  Peggy  Spencer,  who  sang  Hawaiian  songs 
accompanied  by  the  same  Hawaiian  singers  who  played 
and  sang  for  us  at  the  luau  the  day  before.  Never  have  I 
heard  anything  sweeter  or  seen  a  more  entrancing  picture. 

The  Audience  Chamber  was  interesting  with  its  pic¬ 
turesque  groups  of  people  about  the  Queen,  while  behind 
her  throne-like  chair  two  ladies-in-waiting  stood  or  moved 
quietly  about,  always  watchful  of  Her  Majesty.  On  either 
side  of  her  chair  stood  two  large  kahilis.  I  spoke  in  my 
last  of  the  two  ladies  who  stood  behind  our  chairs  and 
waved  kahilis  over  us  while  we  luaued.  These  were  very 
much  the  same  —  only  as  large  as  trees.  They  stand  in 
large  boxes,  that  are  covered  with  bright-colored  satin. 
They  rise  almost  to  the  ceiling.  These  particular  kahilis, 
I  think,  adorned  the  Palace  in  the  days  of  the  Monarchy. 

The  “  little  Melba,”  dressed  in  white,  stood  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  while  the  Hawaiian  musicians,  also  in  white, 
made  a  charming  background.  Behind  them,  through  the 
wide-open  French  windows,  stretched  the  tropical  land¬ 
scape  with  its  palms  and  flowers.  So  much  for  our  first 
meeting  with  Queen  Liliuokalani. 

She  came  to  see  us  in  Brookline  many  times  during  her 
visit  to  the  States  after  her  dethronement,  and  was  always 
gracious  and  interesting.  But  somehow,  set  in  a  frame  like 
this,  that  suited  her,  she  seemed  an  unique,  dignified  and 
picturesquely  sad  character.  The  “  little  Melba  ”  sang  one 
of  the  Queen’s  own  compositions,  which  was  plaintive  and 
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sweet,  like  most  of  the  Hawaiian  music.  The  Queen  has 
been  a  very  accomplished  woman.  Just  now,  when  she  is 
feeling  well,  she  is  working  on  a  new  Hawaiian  dictionary. 

When  we  found  it  time  to  take  our  departure,  we  all 
backed  out  of  the  Presence  as  gracefully  as  we  could. 
Everything  was  carried  on  at  Washington  Place  in  a  Regal 
and  stately  manner.  Colonel  Iaukea  is  to  arrange  another 
audience  when  we  can  take  our  friends. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day  we  took  our  first 
drive  up  the  Pali  —  going  up  the  Pali  is  the  first  thing 
everyone  is  supposed  to  do  upon  arriving  in  Honolulu. 
It  is,  I  believe,  the  highest  point  of  land  in  this  locality. 
Arriving  at  the  top,  you  look  out  upon  a  vast  panorama 
of  exquisite  beauty.  At  the  peak,  the  road  turns  sharply, 
and  one  looks  down  a  sheer  precipice  of  thousands  of  feet 
—  at  least  so  it  looked  to  me. 

It  was  at  this  spot  that  our  friends  related  the  story  of 
the  prowess  of  your  father’s  ancestors.  Here  it  was  that 
the  great  Kamehameha  conquered  all  the  Islands  by 
pushing  the  whole  opposing  armies  over  this  precipice.  It 
was  your  own  great-great,  and  again  great-grandfather 
and  his  twin  brother  who  enabled  Kamehameha  I  to 
accomplish  this,  to  them,  heroic  act.  These  twins  were  the 
uncles  of  the  king,  who  was  the  son  of  their  elder  brother. 
In  gratitude,  Kamehameha  placed  their  effigies  upon 
the  Hawaiian  coat-of-arms.  This  fact  and  many  others 
have  been  related  to  me  by  the  official  historian  of  the 
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little  kingdom,  Mrs.  Emma  Nakuina,  who,  in  the  old-time 
manner,  received  all  historical  instructions  in  the  Palace 
of  the  last  Kamehameha  (V)  by  word  of  mouth.  This 
fact  is  the  reason  why  your  father  is  looked  upon  by  these 
people  as  a  great  and  high  chief. 

You  see,  it  is  as  I  feared.  I  am  beginning  in  the  middle 
of  my  story,  and  now  I  must  work  both  ways. 

The  roads  are  fine  for  motoring,  and  there  seem  to  be 
millions  of  motors  all  over  the  place.  Honolulu  is  a  very 
cosmopolitan  city.  There  are  splendid  shops,  and  our 
women  spend  every  spare  moment  ransacking  them. 
People  from  all  over  the  globe  congregate  here. 

We  went  one  night  up  to  the  roof-garden  of  this  hotel, 
and  there,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  perhaps  four  hun¬ 
dred  people  sitting  at  tables,  sipping  their  drinks,  while 
in  the  centre  was  a  large  raised  platform  for  dancing. 
A  Russian  band  in  stunning  uniforms  was  playing,  and 
between  every  social  dance  an  up-to-date  pair  of  modern 
dancers  would  perform,  or  one  of  the  two  excellent  vocal¬ 
ists  would  sing.  Nothing  in  Boston  town  could  hold  a 
candle  to  the  lavish  manner  in  which  this  entertainment 
was  carried  out.  One  might  have  been  in  Paris,  Berlin,  or 
Vienna.  Elegantly  gowned  women  in  full  evening  attire, 
officers  in  gold  lace,  tourists  in  outing  costumes  —  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women;  as  well  as  my  friend 
and  opponent,  Mrs.  A.  J.  George,  the  secretary  of  the 
“  Massachusetts  Society  Opposed  to  the  Extension  of  Suf- 
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frage  to  Women.”  She  greeted  me  cordially  across  the 
dining-room  of  the  Moana  last  night. 

On  Thursday,  February  i,  we  were  once  more  on  board 
our  good  ship  the  “  Matsonia,”  now  en  route  for  Hilo,  the 
land  of  Keola’s  birth.  As  I  have  told  you,  it  develops  that 
Dad  is  the  greatest  chief  of  the  Islands,  descended  from  the 
very  first  king  and  called  by  the  old  aristocracy,  “  The 
Chief  of  Hilo.”  So  this  was  the  true  home-coming.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  was  some  mixup  in  regard  to  our  visit, 
and  only  the  day  before  we  arrived  were  the  Hilo  friends 
aware  of  our  plans.  So  they  were  unable  to  arrange  the 
reception  they  had  intended  to  give  us.  We  were  met  at  the 
pier,  however,  by  a  number  of  friends,  who  threw  their 
flower  leis  about  our  necks. 

The  approach  to  Hilo  was  picturesque,  and  the  sunrise 
glorious.  The  hotel  in  Hilo  is  the  old  home  of  the  Pit¬ 
mans,  and  Dad  remembered  it  all.  Of  course  the  old  gar¬ 
den  is  nearly  gone,  and  houses  are  built  on  the  grounds, 
but  many  of  the  old  trees  are  still  growing. 

Mr.  Henry  Lyman  of  Hilo  appeared  in  Honolulu  the 
day  before,  and,  while  he  did  not  seem  to  be  with  us,  was 
always  in  evidence  wherever  we  happened  to  be.  This 
also  was  true  of  Mrs.  Holloway,  who,  with  a  party  of 
four  or  five,  went  over  to  Hilo,  visited  the  volcano,  and 
came  back  with  us.  This  is  an  Hawaiian  custom  when 
their  great  people  travel.  We  took  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Beckley  and  a  young  girl  with  us  as  guests,  and  Henry 
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attended  to  all  our  wants.  We  took  an  auto  and  drove 
to  Puna,  to  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Henry  Lyman,  where  we 
all  had  a  picnic  luncheon  under  a  wide-spread  poin- 
ciana  tree.  The  drive  was  beautiful. 

I  shall  have  to  leave  the  description  of  the  volcano  and 
the  visit  to  Mr.  Lyman’s  place,  “  Puna,”  for  the  next  letter, 
as  it  is  so  late  and  I  am  so  tired.  The  “  Matsonia  ”  is  sailing 
tomorrow,  and  I  want  to  get  this  off  to  you  dear  ones.  I 
long  so  to  hear  from  you  all,  to  know  the  last  word  about 
you.  As  yet  only  one  letter  from  Ted,  which  was  a  delight. 
Dad  is  much  better  in  every  way,  and  I  am  all  right. 
With  oceans  of  love  to  each  separate  one  of  you,  and  hop¬ 
ing  that  you  will  all  write  me,  even  Rooster, 

Devotedly,  Mother 

Third  cCetter 

The  Moana  Hotel,  Honolulu,  Young’s  Villa 
Feb.  8th,  1917 

My  Dear  Ones: 

Events  follow  so  thick  and  fast  that  I  feel  utterly  lost 
when  I  try  to  take  up  the  thread  of  My  Hawaiian  Story, 
where  I  left  off.  Only  two  or  three  days  have  passed  since 
I  burned  the  midnight  oil  trying  to  give  you  all  a  vivid 
picture  of  our  strange,  interesting,  and  very  touching  ex¬ 
periences.  I  am  inclined  to  begin  with  the  last  experience 
and  work  back,  only  I  fear  I  should  never  get  back. 
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I  should  take  up  so  much  time  in  recounting  the  last 
day’s  doing. 

You  observe  that  I  do  not  spend  time  in  writing  of  my 
personal  feelings  toward  you  all,  my  dearest  boys  and 
girls,  because  I  know  that  you  know  how  deeply  I  love 
you  all,  and  that  the  one  thing  I  long  for  most  is  letters. 
We  received  four  very  satisfactory  ones  yesterday,  one  each 
from  Ben  and  Ted,  and  two  from  the  “  Dodo-bird.”  I  am 
so  very  sorry  that  she  had  the  grip  and  that  it  should  have 
deprived  you  all  of  a  nice  visit  together.  Sorry  am  I,  too, 
that  Rooster’s  third  tooth  is  so  coquettish;  the  next  letter 
will  surely  bring  a  new  little  ivory.  It  is  lucky  for  him  that 
those  teeth  do  not  give  him  more  trouble.  I  should  so  like 
to  have  a  later  picture  of  the  little  “  Chief  ”  to  show  his 
people.  That’s  all  the  family  chat  I  may  indulge  in  if  I 
hope  to  catch  up  tonight.  This  time  I  am  not  burning  the 
midnight  oil  because  we  have  had  a  long,  hard,  but  won¬ 
derful  day,  and  I  am  “  resting  ”  this  way,  early  in  the 
evening. 

We  had  a  long  drive  to  Mr.  Henry  Lyman’s  ranch  at 
Puna  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  and  had  returned  to  the 
hotel  at  Hilo,  which,  you  recall,  was  the  old  Pitman  home. 
We  drove  from  there  through  wonderful  tropical  country, 
with  ferns  as  big  as  trees  —  indeed  they  are  called  the 
“  tree-fern  ”  —  magnificent  trees  of  so  many  new  varieties 
that  I  can’t  begin  to  enumerate  their  names.  Hedges  of 
hybiscus1  of  over  fifty  varieties.  Roses  in  bloom  all  along 
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the  roadside;  splendid  hedges  of  cacti  —  one  beautiful 
bunch  of  blue-green,  all  covered  with  the  largest  mauve 
morning  glories  I  ever  saw.  Truly  I  have  no  adjectives 
left  in  which  to  describe  this  charming  spot.  In  some  places 
cultivation  reaches  its  highest  development,  and  in  others 
the  natural  wild  growth  seems  even  more  beautiful.  The 
roads  all  over  this  Island  are  quite  as  perfect  as  any  in 
Massachusetts. 

Up  and  up  we  wended  our  way  until  at  last  we  reached 
the  Volcano  House,  which  is  kept  by  one  Demosthenes,  a 
Greek.  There  we  stopped  just  long  enough  to  leave  our 
bags  and  wraps  in  our  three  bed-chambers;  yes,  three  for 
our  party  of  eleven  respectable  adults !  Of  course,  we  being 
the  Royal  party  —  were  ushered  into  the  front  room  of 
the  best  cottage,  with  a  perfect  view  of  the  crater,  while 
our  six  ladies  were  ushered  into  one  big  room  in  which 
there  were  four  beds,  two  single  and  two  double.  Georgie 
Elliot  scored  “  one  ”  because  she  had  a  bad  head  cold,  and 
her  maid  was  given  the  other  because  no  one  wanted  her 
for  a  bed-fellow.  What  became  of  the  rest  of  the  party 
I  never  heard. 

The  house  was  very  primitive  as  to  its  furnishings.  We 
took  as  our  guests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Beckley  and  Lani 
Hutchinson,  a  sweet  young  Hawaiian  connection.  It  was 
fine  for  us  to  have  these  friends  with  us,  because  they 
“know  the  ropes.”  Dad  gave  Henry  the  money  and  he 
attended  to  all  our  wants,  while  the  two  girls  were  like 
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ladies-in-waiting  to  me,  watched  over  my  every  need, 
held  my  wraps,  and  waited  on  me  by  inches.  I  seem  to  take 
to  this  Regal  business  like  a  duck  to  water ! 

I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  that  numerous  other  connec¬ 
tions  were  with  us  along  the  route  —  although  not  ap¬ 
parently  of  our  immediate  party,  but  near  enough  most 
of  the  time  for  us  to  feel  their  presence.  Their  attentions 
are  so  courteous  and  so  delicate  that  we  are  greatly  touched 
by  them. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  indescribable  —  the  active  crater 
of  Kilauea  (pronounced  Kee-la-w^-a,  the  second  a  long). 
We  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  crater  at  about  six  o’clock, 
and  saw  the  bluest  flames  and  smoke  change  into  fiery 
fountains.  The  pictures  I  sent  are  not  a  circumstance  com¬ 
pared  to  the  reality.  Here  we  stood  on  what  seemed  to  be 
a  rocky  shore  for  the  old  lava  is  like  rocks.  Already  there 
must  have  been  two  hundred  other  people  seated  or  stand¬ 
ing  or  moving  about  from  place  to  place  to  get  different 
views.  Down  perhaps  forty  feet  from  the  edge  was  a 
great  seething  mass  of  gray  molten  lava,  moving  slowly 
around  two  great  mountainous  islands  that  you  will  see 
in  the  middle.  As  the  darkness  came  on,  it  seemed  like 
some  stupendous  dragon  of  mythology,  with  its  grey  scaly 
body  slowly  wriggling  along,  while  from  various  parts 
of  this  terrible  creature  fire  spurted  like  great  fountains, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high;  then  again,  as  the  mass  would 
work  itself  around  some  crag,  whole  sheets  of  flame 
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would  cover  the  surface,  changing  in  color  and  brightness 
and  location  every  moment.  The  night  came  on,  and  the 
moon,  not  quite  at  its  full,  came  out,  and  we  saw  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  such  grandeur  and  beauty  that  we  can  never  be 
thankful  enough  for  having  been  permitted  to  see  it. 

How  long  we  sat  there,  filled  with  awe  and  terror,  yet 
fascinated  by  the  weird  beauty,  I  cannot  say.  One  great 
fountain  in  the  center  is  called  “  Old  Faithful,”  and  it  plays 
a  while,  sending  up  great  masses  of  fire,  and  then  sub¬ 
sides;  one  is  continually  tempted  to  wait  and  see  what 
“  Old  Faithful  ”  will  do  next.  At  last  the  pangs  of  hunger 
drove  us  reluctantly  back  to  the  hotel.  To  speak  of  food 
and  beds  after  recalling  all  this  gorgeous  sight  seems  a 
sacrilege.  So  let  me  skip  from  this  point  to  the  morning, 
which  broke  bright  and  beautiful. 

Everyone  seems  to  be  astonished  at  our  weather.  Usually 
it  rains  at  Hilo  and  at  the  Volcano,  but  not  this  time!  I  told 
you,  did  I  not,  that  some  of  the  old  natives  think  that  the 
return  of  the  “  Great  Chief  ”  is  the  cause  of  the  present 
activity  of  Kilauea,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
great  islands  in  the  center  disappeared  clean  out  of  sight 
the  night  we  left  the  Island,  how  surer  than  ever  this  visi¬ 
tation  must  seem  to  these  people  to  have  had  its  effect! 

In  the  morning,  as  one  of  our  party  had  a  letter  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jagger,  who  is  making  observations  in  connection 
with  the  volcano,  we  were  invited  into  the  observatory 
where  we  were  given  a  most  interesting  talk,  and  shown 
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all  the  wonderful  instruments  which  record  the  volcanic 
actions  of  the  world.  As  we  stood  on  the  piazza  of  the 
observatory  we  saw  in  the  foreground  a  great  extinct  crater, 
and  in  the  distance  great  clouds  of  steam  coming  from  the 
present  active  crater,  while  all  around  us  steam  was  issuing 
from  crevices  in  the  ground.  It  seemed  every  moment  as 
though  we  must  be  going  to  “  buss  up,”  like  Drummond’s 
boat,  and  I  truly  breathed  more  freely  when  we  began  to 
descend,  and  finally  left  the  volcano  at  an  apparently  safe 
distance. 

We  did  not  have  time  to  see  as  much  of  the  whole  island 
as  we  could  have  wished,  because  we  were  returning  by 
the  “  Matsonia,”  having  been,  I  believe,  unnecessarily 
frightened  about  the  choppy  seas  and  the  inter-island  boats. 
The  Hilo  friends  who  met  us  at  the  wharf  had  prepared 
our  second  luau;  this  time  it  was  not  so  grand,  as  they  had 
been  misinformed  in  regard  to  our  coming.  Only  twenty 
people  sat  down  to  this  feast,  and  so  Mrs.  Holloway,  know¬ 
ing  that  many  people  were  anxious  to  see  Keola-o-kalani, 
gathered  them  all  together  at  the  head  of  the  pier,  and  as 
we  approached,  behold  there  was  this  throng  of  people, 
light  people  and  dark  people,  all  with  leis,  either  of  flowers 
or  paper  and  green  leaves,  and  one  by  one  they  placed 
them  around  our  necks  until  we  were  weighed  down 
with  them.  I  was  glad  Dad  had  the  center  of  the  stage, 
because  he  got  many  more  than  I.  He  takes  all  this  homage 
splendidly.  He  is  always  gracious  and  smiling  and  sym- 
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pathetic.  At  one  time  I  remarked  to  one  of  his  nearest 
relations  that  it  was  remarkable  how  Keola  rose  to  the 
occasion  with  such  sweet  dignity.  An  expression  of  loving 
pride  came  into  her  face  as  she  looked  at  him  while  she 
replied,  “  It  is  his  inheritance,  it  is  in  his  blood.  He  can’t 
do  otherwise.” 

There  is  generally  some  one  of  the  old  retainers  among 
the  troop  who  takes  his  hand  and  wails  —  the  tears 
streaming  down  his  cheeks.  They  feel  so  deeply  that  be¬ 
fore  you  know  it,  you  feel  deeply  too.  The  party  were 
taken  off  in  small  launches  to  the  “  Matsonia,”  but  we 
remained  until  the  last  so  that  they  could  see  more  of  him. 

Listen!  Some  call  Dad  “Rip  Van  Winkle,”  because 
after  fifty  years  he  has  come  to  life !  This  cognomen  seems 
not  to  suit  him  a  little  bit ;  he  grows  younger  and  younger 
each  day.  Perhaps  Madam  Pele,  the  old  goddess  who  lives 
in  the  volcano,  has  cast  some  spell  upon  him.  He  surely 
is  very  well  and  extremely  happy. 

We  had  a  comfortable  voyage  back  to  Honolulu,  and 
that  night,  I  think  it  was,  we  dined  out  here  at  the  Moana 
Hotel  on  Waikiki  Beach.  We  were  all  so  entranced  with 
the  place,  and  the  difference  in  the  life  of  the  two  hotels, 
that  we  decided  if  possible  to  make  a  change.  Young’s 
Hotel  was  like  the  Touraine  in  summer,  in  the  heart  of 
a  hot  city,  while  the  other  was  all  one  could  ask  for  at  a 
summer  watering  place.  We  were  lucky  in  finding  a 
splendid  cottage  which,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  take.  The 
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salon  of  this  “  cottage  ”  must  be  at  least  sixty  feet  square, 
elaborately  furnished.  We  have  a  suite  on  the  ground 
floor  to  avoid  the  stairs,  and  the  rest  of  our  party  are  de¬ 
lightfully  located,  each  with  a  separate  large  room  with 
bath.  We  are  directly  on  the  water,  and  our  veranda  would 
easily  seat  three  or  four  hundred  people,  were  seats  ar¬ 
ranged  for  that  purpose. 

We  are  showered  each  morning  with  beautiful  flowers. 
Last  night,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Newcomb  and  his  sister  (old 
Boston  friends)  greeted  us  with  a  gorgeous  bunch  of  the 
African  ginger  flower,  something  like  our  wisteria,  only 
pink  and  much  larger,  with  leaves  like  the  flag  leaf,  on 
great  thick  stems.  Another  friend  brought  a  great  mass 
of  gladioli,  and  there  are  vases  of  roses,  pinks,  sweet  peas, 
alamandas,  African  daisies,  and  a  gorgeous  red  flower 
called  “  ixoria.”  I  went  to  town  and  purchased  flower 
vases  the  other  day  in  order  to  take  care  of  these  daily 
offerings.  Of  course  we  have  a  good  time  at  the  hotel 
when  we  stay  in  after  dinner.  It  really  seems  as  though 
we  must  be  on  the  mainland,  there  are  so  many  whom  we 
know. 

The  war  scare  seems  quieter.  Soldiers  are  everywhere 
on  guard.  They  guard  the  cable;  they  guard  the  water¬ 
works,  and  patrol  the  whole  islands.  We  meet  them 
everywhere,  and  they  are  a  mighty  good-looking  set  of 
fellows.  Yesterday  we  met  a  young  Hawaiian,  Com¬ 
mander  Houstan,  who  is  the  commander  of  the  “  St. 
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Louis,”  but  I  met  a  good  many  distinguished  people  yes¬ 
terday.  Mrs.  Emma  Naknina  who  is  “  official  historian  ” 
here,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  gave  us  a  wonderful  recep¬ 
tion  to  which  were  bidden  only  one  member  of  each  old 
and  important  family,  besides  all  the  political  dignitaries ; 
only  one  from  each  family  except  when  it  was  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  because  otherwise  there  would  be  too 
many.  They  came,  one  and  all  —  the  governor,  the  mayor, 
the  chief -justice,  the  senators,  members  of  all  the  oldest 
and  wealthiest  families.  The  Withingtons  came  and  spoke 
of  you  boys  —  the  Judds  —  the  Lymans,  and  the  Camp¬ 
bells —  the  Dillinghams,  the  Castles,  the  Wilders,  the 
Shingles  —  the  Beckleys  and  dozens  and  dozens  of  old 
familiar  names.  The  reception  was  al  fresco ,  in  a  beautiful 
tropical  garden;  tables  laden  with  cakes  and  drinks,  and 
chairs  all  about. 

It  was  picturesque  to  see  the  people  gather,  coming 
through  avenues  of  palms  in  thin,  light  summer  toggery. 
At  the  side  of  a  teahouse,  seated  on  a  low  chair,  was  an  old 
Hawaiian,  one  of  Dad’s  old  family  retainers,  who,  in  due 
time,  began  his  chant.  We  all  sat  around  him,  and  he 
began,  and  for  one-half  hour  or  more  he  chanted  the 
deeds  of  valor  of  Dad’s  ancestors.  He  did  this  three  times 
during  the  reception,  but  after  the  first  time  there  was 
no  formal  listening,  it  went  on  as  a  sort  of  accompaniment. 
The  daughter  of  Keola’s  nurse  appeared,  and,  bending 
over  his  hand,  wailed  her  heart  out;  then  she  was  satisfied 
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and  subsided  like  “  Old  Faithful,”  only  she  didn’t  break 
out  quite  so  loud  the  next  time. 

I  can  write  no  more  tonight,  but  as  there  is  no  mail 
going  out  for  two  or  three  days,  I  shall  try  to  get  another 
chance  at  this  letter.  So  au’voir,  dear  ones. 

Saturday,  February  ioth 

I  have  a  few  moments  to  spare  this  morning,  so  I  will 
go  on  with  my  story.  I  can’t  begin  to  do  justice  to  any  of 
the  occasions  that  we  have  attended.  While  I  am  trying 
to  describe  one  thing,  so  many  other  things  are  coming 
and  going  in  my  mind  that  I  can’t  seem  to  concentrate. 

Last  Thursday  we  spent  an  ideal  day.  Mrs.  Holloway, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  in¬ 
fluential  women  on  the  Islands,  was  the  owner  of  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Ford’s  Island.  Unfortunately  for  her,  but  for¬ 
tunately  for  the  Hawaiian  people,  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  taken  a  good  part  of  Ford’s  Island  for  a 
fortification,  and  has  notified  Mrs.  Holloway  that  in  an¬ 
other  year  it  will  take  the  whole.  She  owns  vast  tracts 
of  land  which  she  leases.  She  is  very  true  and  loyal  to  all 
the  old  Hawaiian  people  and  customs,  yet  she  is  much 
respected  and  loved  by  the  missionary  families,  whose 
descendants  seem  to  make  much  of  the  social  life.  I  am 
going  this  very  noon  to  a  luncheon  which  she  is  giving  in 
my  honor,  to  which  all  the  “  women  of  the  old  families  ” 
are  bidden,  but  before  I  write  of  that  I  must  finish  with 
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last  Thursday,  which  I  believe  all  our  party  have  voted 
the  most  ideal  day  that  we  have  yet  spent. 

Mrs.  Holloway,  or  Irene  as  we  now  call  her,  invited  us 
all  to  what  there  is  left  of  her  place  at  Ford’s  Island,  so  we 
started  off  early  enough  to  arrive  at  the  launch  at  Pearl 
Harbor  at  twelve  o’clock,  which  our  chauffeurs  saw  to  it 
that  we  did.  The  drive  was  like  all  the  others,  through 
charming  roads,  with  tropical  trees  and  plants  on  either 
side;  something  of  beauty  and  interest  every  moment  to 
look  at.  As  we  passed  a  public  building  in  front  of  which 
stands  the  statue  of  Kamehameha  I,  I  saw  a  man  standing 
motionless  on  the  sidewalk  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  in  a  most  peculiar  position,  leaning  sideways  against 
the  fence  with  both  hands  hanging  down  in  front  — 
almost,  but  not  quite,  touching.  I  said,  “  What’s  that  man 
doing  ?  ”  and  was  told  by  “  Sam,”  our  Hawaiian  chauf¬ 
feur,  that  this  man  had  been  standing  in  that  exact  posi¬ 
tion,  gazing  at  the  King’s  statue  for  sixteen  years.  He  goes 
home  to  meals  then  back  again  he  comes  to  stand,  and 
watch.  Poor  soul !  I  learn  that  he  is  waiting  for  the  statue 
to  speak  to  him. 

We  reached  Pearl  Harbor.  Oh,  I  forgot  that  en  route  we 
were  privileged  to  stop  at  Mr.  Dole’s  great  pineapple  can¬ 
nery,  and  there  we  saw  the  whole  immaculate  process  of 
unloading  from  the  trains,  peeling,  slicing,  coring,  plac¬ 
ing  in  cans,  cooking,  and  sealing;  everything  except  the 
unloading  is  done  by  machinery,  with  the  assistance  of 
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men  and  women  at  various  stations,  each  of  whom  handled 
the  fruit  with  clean  rubber  gloves.  We  were  all  treated 
to  the  fresh  fruit  before  it  was  cooked,  and  I  never 
dreamed  that  anything  could  be  so  luscious,  so  delicate 
and  so  tender;  absolutely  no  hard  part.  We  were  greatly 
interested  in  the  whole  business. 

The  pineapple  ranches  are  very  remarkable  here  — 
miles  and  miles  of  hills  and  valleys  are  planted  in  geo¬ 
metrical  designs.  When  one  stands  at  the  look-off,  up  on 
the  Pali,  one  looks  down  upon  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
ranches,  “  Libby’s.”  These  and  the  sugar-cane  ranches  are 
the  most  characteristic  agricultural  industries  here.  They 
both  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  give 
an  appearance  of  great  thrift. 

We  think  of  these  people  as  easy-going  and  indolent, 
yet  there  is  at  present  a  great  deal  of  work  going  on  upon 
the  roads,  and  never  have  I  seen  laborers  work  so  hard 
or  so  constantly,  or  look  so  neat  and  clean.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  in  the  United  States.  All 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  so,  among  the  laborers, 
you  see  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  and  Hawaiians  —  all 
working  together  and  all  looking  perfectly  happy.  The 
people  love  the  Japs  here,  and  say  that  instead  of  a  menace 
they  are,  and  always  will  be,  a  protection.  Let  us  hope  that 
they  know  whereof  they  speak. 

Well,  now  we  must  arrive  at  that  beautiful  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  and  we  must  board  the  launch  which  was  awaiting 
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our  arrival,  and  then  we  must  “  choo-choo  ”  out  and 
across  the  smooth  sheet  of  silvery  water  and  land  at  a  little 
pier  where,  just  before  we  landed,  some  government  scow 
unloaded  rations,  perhaps  for  the  fort  on  Mrs.  Holloway’s 
confiscated  land.  Ford’s  Island  was  another  exquisite  spot 
where  Mrs.  H.  frequently  goes  for  just  such  affairs,  or 
perhaps  to  spend  a  week-end.  The  buildings  are  rough 
and  unfinished,  but  make  a  most  comfortable  camp.  We 
were  welcomed  by  Irene  and  perhaps  a  half  dozen  of  her 
friends,  among  whom  were  two  or  three  men  —  one  of 
whom  was  Douglas  Damon,  whose  father  owns  Mauna 
Loa,  an  enormous  place  with  Japanese  gardens  and  a  tea¬ 
house.  He  is  giving  us  a  “  tea  ”  there  soon,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  quite  an  honor.  “  Douglas  ”  is  a  slight  youth  of 
twenty-five,  perhaps,  with  rather  a  high  voice  and  gentle 
manner,  but  I  beg  to  say  he  plays  the  sharpest  game  of 
bridge  I  have  met  with  since  playing  with  two  old 
gamblers  that  we  all  know  of.  I  played  with  him  after  our 
American  lunch,  while  the  rest  of  the  party,  except  two 
other  women,  went  in  the  launch  through  the  locks 
around  the  island.  It  was  beauty  enough  for  me  for  one 
day  just  to  sit  under  the  cocoanut  trees,  with  the  soft  wind 
off  the  water  blowing  refreshingly  about  us,  and  watch 
the  mountainous  landscape  on  the  mainland.  We  had  a 
wonderful  all-day  picnic,  and  the  memory  of  the  lobster 
salad  and  the  cocoanut  cake  will  never  fade  from  our 
minds.  Everything  was  good,  but  these  two  viands  were 
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unsurpassed.  Our  party  still  talk  about  them,  and  that 
was  four  days  ago,  for  this  is  Sunday.  I  was  interrupted  in 
the  midst  of  some  tale,  so  I  went  right  on  when  I  sat 
down  tonight. 

On  Friday,  “  Douglas  ”  sent  me  a  gorgeous  bunch  of 
pink  orchids  and  maidenhair  fern,  both  of  which  make 
our  own  flowers  and  ferns  of  the  same  variety  look  like 
“  thirty  cents.”  This  seems  to  be  the  custom.  You  meet 
someone,  and  then  the  next  thing  you  get  a  wonderful 
gift  of  flowers,  that  is  —  ahem !  —  if  you  happen  to  be  a 
Royal  personage  comme  moil  Of  course,  don’t  you  know, 
I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  how  ordinary  persons  are 
treated ! 

On  our  way  back  from  Pearl  Harbor  we  stopped  to 
call  upon  Emma  Nakuina,  the  official  historian,  and  once 
again  she  poured  the  whole  line  of  Royal  ancestors  into 
our  ears.  I’m  much  afraid  the  recital  went  way  through 
one  ear  and  came  out  the  other  in  both  our  heads.  Dad 
looks  and  really  is  intensely  interested,  but  unless  he  has 
all  this  in  print  he  can  never  get  it  straight.  We  are  told 
that  we  have  a  legal  right  to  use  the  Hawaiian  coat-of- 
arms  as  our  own  personal  emblem,  which  is  interesting 
but  scarcely  practical. 

On  Friday,  after  passing  the  morning  in  the  shops,  we 
were  at  home  to  the  “  retainers,”  that  is,  the  servants  and 
children  of  the  servants  of  the  old  Pitman  family;  all  of 
whom  still  consider  themselves  our  retainers.  Through 
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some  mistake  eight  of  them  came,  but  not  being  met  as 
they  expected,  went  sorrowfully  away.  Only  one  came,  and 
she  brought  the  Royal  lei  for  us  both,  and  chanted  over 
both  our  hands.  You  see,  I,  too,  am  “  some  pumpkins,” 
having  borne  two  “  Royal  Princes  ”  !  Three  or  four  of  the 
chiefesses  were  waiting  with  us  to  receive  the  retainers,  and 
a  number  of  people  called,  so  our  afternoon  was  not 
wasted. 

On  Saturday  noon,  Irene  Holloway  again  entertained 
me.  This  time  no  one  else  of  our  party  was  asked.  The 
occasion  was  a  /7<9/-luncheon,  which  is  another  way  to  ex¬ 
press  luau.  To  this  luau  were  bidden  all  the  old  members 
of  the  missionary  families. 

My  letter  is  now  so  long  that,  in  pity  to  all  who  may 
read,  I  will  leave  the  happenings  of  the  last  day  until  my 
next.  We  are  well  and,  as  you  can  judge,  having  a  great 
time.  Our  friends  who  are  of  our  party  think  themselves 
in  great  luck.  On  every  side  someone  seems  to  be  prepar¬ 
ing  to  do  something  for  us.  I  have  cut  two  whole  days  out 
of  next  week  to  be  free  from  all  engagements.  You  will 
see  by  this  morning’s  papers  that  we  are  being  much 
feted. 

With  heaps  of  love  for  each  and  every  one  of  you, 

Your  Mother 
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Fourth  £>etter 


Moana  Hotel,  Honolulu 
Feb.  16,  1917 


My  dear  Ones  : 

If  I  seem  to  deal  in  superlatives,  it  is  simply  because  I 
must.  I  truly  don’t  know  where  I’m  at.  I  think  I  left 
off  after  the  description  of  the  day  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
That  was  on  Thursday,  the  eighth,  just  a  week  ago.  I 
really  should  keep  a  memo  of  what  I  wrote  last,  but  how 
can  I? 

We  save  out  a  part  of  each  day  now  for  “  doing  the 
shops,”  which  are  interesting,  particularly  the  Chinese. 
We  cannot  buy  anything  as  cheap  here  as  in  California, 
but  the  fact  that  they  are  here  makes  them  more  interest¬ 
ing.  The  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  live  here  exactly  as  they 
do  in  their  own  countries,  especially  as  to  costumes.  One 
never  goes  out  without  seeing  a  pretty  little  Jap  woman 
with  her  baby  on  her  back,  or  a  smart,  trig  Chinese  lady 
in  silks  and  satins  walking  freely  along  in  her  small 
trousers  and  dainty  coat,  very  high  at  the  neck  and  very 
long  at  the  sleeve;  truly,  quite  the  most  modest  and  stylish 
costume  any  woman  of  any  nationality  can  wear.  I  think, 
as  we  vulgarly  express  it,  that  the  Chinese  women  “  have 
it  all  over  us  ”  as  far  as  dress  is  concerned,  and  the  Japa¬ 
nese  as  well.  They  are  unhampered  by  any  undue  weight 
or  pressure;  they  have  beautiful  fabrics  and  colors,  grace- 
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ful  lines,  and  do  not  have  to  get  new  and  unbecoming 
styles  every  six  months. 

Almost  every  day  the  women  of  our  party  assemble  in 
someone’s  room  and  compare  purchases,  and  if  anyone 
makes  a  “  find,”  then  the  rest  of  us  go  traipsing  to  that 
shop  to  see  what  we  can  do.  One  day  last  week  I  had  tired 
myself  out  in  a  shop,  so  went  and  sat  in  the  auto  while 
“  the  Chief  ”  continued  his  search  for  interesting  things. 
I  sat  there  looking  at  the  display  in  the  window  when  all 
at  once  my  eyes  lit  upon  a  splendid  Hawaiian  coat-of-arms, 
all  in  color,  and  perhaps  sixteen  inches  long  by  a  foot  in 
height.  There  stood  the  great-great,  and  again  great-grand¬ 
father  of  Keola-o-kalani —  and  his  twin;  one  holding  the 
courtier’s  \ahili,  the  other  the  warrior’s  spear.  “  The  very 
thing,”  thought  I  to  myself;  so  I  puckered  my  lips  and 
sent  forth  the  family  whistle.  Out  came  “  big  chief  ”  to 
see  what  was  up.  I  pointed  to  the  window.  Chief  saw, 
understood,  disappeared,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned 
with  the  most  valuable  relic  of  the  days  of  the  Monarchy, 
besides  its  being  his  own  coat-of-arms.  It  proved  to  be  a 
bronze  tablet  that  had  been  wrenched  from  the  gates  of 
the  Palace  the  night  of  the  Insurrection.  Surely  this 
treasure  will  occupy  a  place  of  honor  in  our  home. 

The  evening  of  Friday  the  ninth,  we  had  another  de¬ 
lightful  and  very  novel  experience.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Paine,  of  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  are  here  in 
company  with  our  old  friends,  the  Horace  Bearses,  and 
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invited  us  to  a  certain  fine  Japanese  club  to  partake  of  a 
Japanese  dinner.  The  papers  stated  the  next  day  that  the 
dinner  was  given  in  our  honor.  We  did  not  realize  this 
at  first,  but  we  both  occupied  the  seats  of  the  honored 
guests. 

We  arrived  at  the  club,  which  is  wonderfully  located 
on  the  water’s  edge,  with  cocoanut  palms  picturesquely 
silhouetted  between  us  and  the  glowing  sunset.  We  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  clubhouse  in  our  own  shoes  and 
gowns,  but  immediately  were  shown  into  a  room  where 
we  shed  our  own  shoes  and  put  on  sandals,  and  over  our 
own  costumes  we  placed  kimonas.  Then  we  scuffed  back 
to  the  general  room,  where  my  host  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  we  led  the  scuffing-party  (twenty-four  men  and 
women,  all  in  sandals  and  kimonas)  out  onto  a  piazza, 
down  steps,  over  a  lawn,  until  we  reached  a  veritable 
Japanese  house.  There  we  all  shed  the  sandals,  and  in  our 
right-honorable  stocking  feet  we  pit-patted  up  some  more 
steps  into  the  prettiest  Japanese  room. 

It  was  like  a  scene  from  “  Madame  Butterfly,”  the  little 
sliding  panels  in  the  wall  and  all.  A  long,  low  table  filled 
one  end  of  this  room,  on  which  were  placed  twenty-four 
lacquered  trays,  and  on  each  tray  a  group  of  dishes  con¬ 
taining  food:  a  bowl  of  soup,  a  dish  of  fish,  a  plate  with 
two  enormous  Japanese  clams  (delicious),  another  bowl 
of  minced  chicken  with  some  kind  of  fish  cake,  queer 
vegetables,  and  queerer  sweets,  but  everything  very  good 
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and  palatable.  I  was  frightened  to  death  to  eat,  but  every¬ 
thing  looked  so  dainty  and  good  that  I  soon  got  over  my 
squeamishness.  Around  the  table  on  the  floor  were  placed 
twenty-four  piles  of  cushions,  three  in  a  pile.  I  saw  quickly 
that  this  was  not  for  my  lame  knee,  and  as  I  was  the  first 
to  enter,  mine  host  had  an  opportunity  to  get  three  more 
cushions,  which  made  me  appear  absurdly  long  in  the 
body  as  we  sat  about  the  table.  But  I  put  my  pride  under 
the  table  with  my  legs,  and  was  comfortable,  to  say  the 
least. 

The  dinner  was  served  by  pretty  little  Geisha  girls,  as 
cunning  and  dainty  as  possible.  They  passed  about  pour¬ 
ing  sake  from  tiny  little  Jap  vases  into  tiny  Jap  cups,  not 
much  bigger  than  a  gold  dollar  in  circumference.  There 
were  two  of  these  cups,  and  the  second  helping  of  the 
wine  was  hot.  The  dinner  is  not  eaten  in  courses,  but  as 
one  pleases,  since,  like  in  the  luau,  everything  is  placed 
before  you  at  once.  The  dinner  was  a  merry  one,  and 
my  host  a  bright  and  jolly  companion.  Someone  said 
to  him  near  the  end  of  the  dinner,  when  he  had  been 
sitting  on  the  three  little  cushions  nearly  two  hours  with 
his  long  legs  under  the  table,  and  with  no  back  to  sup¬ 
port  his  heavy  frame,  “  Well,  Mr.  Paine,  you  look  very 
happy  and  satisfied,”  to  which  he  feelingly  and  quickly 
responded,  “  Don’t  you  deceive  yourself,  I  never  was  so 
damned  uncomfortable  in  the  whole  course  of  my  long 
life.”  As  this  expressed  everyone’s  feelings,  a  howl  of  ap- 
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preciation  filled  that  little  Jap  house  fit  to  raise  the  frail 
roof. 

We  finished  in  due  time,  and  then  the  Geisha  girls 
played  and  sang  and  danced  for  us,  and  we  might  have 
been  in  Japan  the  local  color  was  so  well  carried  out. 
When  all  was  over,  once  more  we  pattered  down  steps, 
over  lawns,  and  through  the  club  to  our  uncivilized  foot¬ 
wear,  and  then,  before  we  knew  it,  we  were  back  in 
beautiful  Honolulu. 

On  Saturday,  the  ioth,  Mrs.  Holloway  gave  a  poi 
luncheon  to  which  I  only  was  bidden.  When  I  arrived  at 
her  charming  home  I  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of, 
perhaps,  thirty  ladies.  They  were  sitting  in  a  circle  around 
the  biggest  round  table  I  ever  saw,  made  from  one  of  the 
island  trees.  All  the  old  families  have  these  big  round 
tables.  Well,  the  ladies  sitting  in  the  circle  were  knitting 
away  as  though  they  intended  to  “  spend  the  day  ”  in  good 
old  New  England  style.  They  represented  the  aristocracy 
of  the  Islands,  and  were  mostly  of  the  old  missionary 
families.  All  had  their  hats  off,  so,  although  I  had  on  my 
prettiest,  which  finished  off  my  blue  costume,  I  had  to 
take  my  own  off.  Everyone  was  most  cordial.  I  was  not 
the  only  guest  of  honor  this  time,  so  I  had  to  divide  the  at¬ 
tentions  with  a  Mrs.  Somebody,  who  is  the  most  important 
woman  here.  I’m  sorry  to  forget  her  name,  but  it  was  a 
week  ago,  and  my  experiences  come  so  thick  and  fast  that 
names  make  little  impression. 
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We  sat  down  to  a  long  table  set  out  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  first  luau,  which  I  described  in  my  first  Hawaiian 
letter;  only  in  the  center  of  the  table  was  an  enormous 
dish  known  as  the  “  pig-bowl,”  shaped  like  a  great  chop¬ 
ping  tray.  Roast  young  pig  is  the  greatest  delicacy  with 
the  natives,  and  they  (the  pigs)  are  raised  and  prepared 
with  special  care.  I  have  had  it  now  three  times  and  it 
surely  is  very  delicate  and  tender.  This  great  bowl  was 
filled  with  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  was  a  gor¬ 
geous  decoration.  Po/’-bowls,  which  are  made  of  cocoanut 
shells  and  polished  until  they  shine  like  glass,  were  placed 
at  every  plate.  Delicious  dishes  were  placed  around  every 
plate,  and  the  luau  progressed  just  as  it  did  the  day  of  our 
arrival.  I  sat  between  my  hostess  and  one  of  the  Mrs. 
Castles.  I  will  not  take  any  more  time  to  describe  this 
luncheon  because  it  was  so  like  the  other.  Mrs.  Holloway 
wanted  me  to  meet  the  representative  women,  and  took 
this  method. 

Saturday  night  we  repaid  some  of  the  delightful  atten¬ 
tions  that  had  been  shown  us  by  giving  a  dinner  party  at 
the  Moana.  Just  a  common,  everyday  dinner  party,  with 
music  and  dancing  on  the  lanai  afterwards.  If  the  hotel 
was  not  in  the  throes  of  building  two  big  wings,  it  would 
be  very  beautiful  here;  as  it  is,  the  night  conceals  all  that 
is  unsightly.  The  large,  tropical  shade  trees  are  all  lighted 
up  with  hundreds  of  electric  lights,  while  tables  and  chairs 
are  placed  all  about  under  them.  Then,  a  little  way  off,  is 
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the  wonderful  beach  with  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
surf  rolling  in  and  breaking  with  loud  thuds  and  swishes 
upon  the  shallow,  shelving  beach.  The  steps  of  the  veranda 
lead  down  to  the  trees,  and  the  beach  is  just  beyond.  Here, 
all  day  long,  from  breakfast  until  dinner  time,  one  may 
sit  and  watch  the  surf-riders.  And  always  there  is  music, 
the  distant  notes  of  the  ukulele,  and  soft  voices  singing. 

The  pictures  we  have  sent  will  describe  them  better  than 
my  pen.  We  have  bought  a  small  model  of  the  surf-riding 
canoe,  and  Dad  means  to  get  a  “  board.”  The  board  is 
shaped  like  a  great  ironing-board,  round  at  one  end.  The 
swimmer  carries  it  out  as  far  as  he  can,  and  then,  standing 
erect  on  it,  catches  an  incoming  roller  and  rides  in  on  it  to 
the  beach  when  the  breaking  of  the  wave  on  the  beach 
wrecks  him  and  he  tumbles  in  head  over  heels.  Many  of 
the  bathers,  particularly  the  natives,  have  magnificent 
physiques.  They  are  a  joy  to  look  at. 

On  Sunday  we  took  a  wonderful  drive  over  the  Pali 
again,  and  around  this  island,  over  mountains  and  through 
valleys,  past  vast  ranches  of  pineapples  and  sugar-cane, 
beautiful  views  opening  up  with  every  turn,  always  with 
the  ocean  in  sight.  One  of  our  friends,  in  the  true  Hawaiian 
fashion,  knowing  that  we  should  find  the  drive  long  and 
in  some  places  rough,  took  the  trouble  to  open  a  bunga¬ 
low,  and  there  he  was  awaiting  our  arrival.  We  drove  into 
the  grounds,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  splendid  cocoa- 
nut  palms  make  a  restful  shade.  He  had  placed  fresh 
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cocoanuts  and  bananas,  just  picked,  in  a  big  bowl,  and 
we  sat  there  and  rested,  while  Mrs.  Clarke,  of  our  party, 
now  commonly  known  as  the  “  Royal  photographer,” 
grouped  us  and  snapped  us  to  her  heart’s  content.  We 
rested  a  little  while,  and  then  took  once  more  to  our  autos. 
Twenty  miles  more  of  rough  but  picturesque  road  brought 
us  to  Haleiwa  (pronounced  “  Hal-i-ee-va  ”),  a  picture  of 
which  I  sent  in  the  last  batch.  A  beautiful  house,  more 
like  an  up-to-date  country  club  than  a  hotel.  Here  we  met 
everyone  we  know  on  the  Islands,  all  doing  the  same 
thing  that  we  were  doing.  We  lunched  on  the  lanai  and 
went  out  in  a  glass-bottomed  boat  to  see  the  coral  growths 
and  painted  fish.  Some  of  us  went  in  bathing,  and  in  the 
late  afternoon  drove  home.  The  roads  were  excellent  on 
this  part  of  the  drive. 

Receptions  were  given  to  us  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
the  first  by  a  Mrs.  Kinney,  who  is  Dad’s  step-sister-in-law, 
because  she  married  the  son,  long  since  dead,  of  Dad’s 
dad’s  second  wife,  who  was  a  widow  named  Kinney,  and 
whose  son  Henry  married  this  lady.  Do  you  get  it  ?  It  took 
me  some  time. 

The  Tuesday  reception  was  given  by  a  Mrs.  Coleman 
Castle,  who  has  a  beautiful  house  at  Waikiki,  and  who 
invited  all  the  Castle  family  to  meet  us.  These  people  are 
all  very  kind,  and  always  include  our  entire  party  of  ten 
in  all  invitations.  Mrs.  George  was  present  at  this  affair, 
and  she  and  I  had  a  nice,  friendly  chat,  she  little  dreaming 
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that  under  her  very  nice  nose  my  hostess  was  asking  me  to 
talk  before  the  Hawaiian  women  on  the  subject  very  dear 
to  me.  I  said,  “  Keep  quiet  until  she  is  gone,  because  she 
would  raise  the  dead  if  she  could,  in  an  attempt  to  form 
an  anti-association,  if  she,  for  a  moment,  dreamed  that 
I  intended  to  start  anything.”  Maybe  I  won’t,  but  so  many 
have  begged  me  to  that  I  feel  that  I  ought.  The  women 
here  are  so  splendid;  so  almost  superior  that  it  seems 
wicked  for  them  not  to  be  considered  politically.  They 
always  were  during  the  Monarchy,  so  why  not  now? 

On  Wednesday  we  had  a  particularly  interesting  day. 
We  are,  as  you  know,  in  the  hands  of  the  Hawaiians,  and 
they  felt  that  we  should  give  all  the  Hawaiians  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  us.  So  it  was  decided  to  give  a  reception, 
and  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  we  should  be  at  home  to 
Hawaiians  was  put  in  the  papers,  in  both  English  and 
Hawaiian.  We  were  told  to  provide  for  three  hundred. 
The  ladies  in  charge  came  before  I  was  up  that  morning, 
and  arranged  everything.  They  brought  wonderful  flow¬ 
ers,  and  decorated  the  room  like  a  Royal  audience  cham¬ 
ber.  Our  great  room  responded  wonderfully  to  their 
touch,  and,  when  I  entered,  it  surely  was  transformed.  A 
high-backed  sofa  of  light  colored  satin  was  brought  to  the 
middle  of  one  side  of  the  room,  with  a  large  rug  in  front. 
Plants  were  so  arranged  that  guests  entering  at  the  front 
door  passed  through  an  aisle,  to  the  receiving  party.  On 
the  enormous  lanai,  which  is  directly  over  the  water,  were 
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long  tables  where  two  kinds  of  punch,  sandwiches,  and 
cakes  were  laid.  Several  ladies  presided  here,  while  small 
tables  and  chairs  were  all  over  the  place. 

“The  Chief,”  dressed  in  white  flannels,  and  looking 
very  fit,  stood  at  my  left,  while  I  sat  in  state  upon  the  satin 
sofa,  with  Miss  Lucy  Peabody,  a  chiefess,  by  my  side.  On 
either  side  of  us  stood  those  considered  next  in  rank.  The 
guests  were  presented  by  Lilikalani  (not  the  Queen,  she  is 
Liliuokalani),  who  was  the  Court  chamberlain  in  days 
of  old,  and  who  always  officiates  in  this  capacity  upon 
important  occasions.  Because  all  the  Hawaiians  wear  black 
holo\us  (gowns),  I  was  requested  to  wear  white,  but  soon 
my  white  lace  and  Dad’s  white  flannels  were  almost  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  number  of  leis  that  were  thrown  about  our 
necks.  Many  who  came  brought  offerings  of  various  kinds, 
characteristic  native  products.  The  singers  also  held  forth 
on  the  lanai,  singing  and  playing.  I  don’t  know  how  many 
people  I  greeted,  I  only  know  that  although  the  invita¬ 
tion  was  from  “  four  to  six,”  I  began  shaking  hands  and 
saying,  “  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you  ”  at  half-past  three,  and 
I  was  saying  it  backwards  at  six  o’clock!  It  was  a  very 
brilliant  occasion,  and  it  was  interesting  to  meet  all  these 
unusual  people  —  people  of  all  shades,  many  as  white 
as  I,  and  some  dark;  some  of  the  most  charming  and 
attractive  are  the  darkest. 

At  a  dance  one  frequently  sees  a  white  girl  dancing 
with  a  very  dark  man,  and  more  often  a  white  man  danc- 
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in g  with  a  very  dark  girl.  The  foreigners  are  so  devoted 
to  the  natives  that  the  thought  of  color  seems  not  to  enter 
their  heads.  I  could  fill  a  volume  telling  of  the  people  who 
came  to  this  affair,  but  there  are  other  things  to  get  off  my 
mind  before  this  letter  goes.  There  are  many  negroes 
on  the  Islands,  and  I  learned  today  that  they  are  not  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Hawaiians  any  more  than  they  are  by  us. 
They  do  not  affiliate,  even  though  many  of  the  natives 
are  quite  as  dark.  But  they,  the  natives,  are  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  —  more  like  Egyptians.  Their  bodies  are  like 
smooth,  brown  velvet.  All  the  Americans  and  white  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  adore  the  Hawaiian  native,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  you  find  a  high-class  Hawaiian  woman  who  is  not 
married  to  an  American  or  European,  and  many  of  the 
women  are  very  dark,  also  very  beautiful.  In  consequence 
of  these  marriages,  nearly  all  the  younger  generation  are 
lighter,  like  Dad. 

A  few  days  ago  a  relative  gave  us  a  hoo\upu,  which  is 
an  ancient  Hawaiian  custom,  and  which  I  must  leave  to 
describe  in  my  next. 

With  more  love  than  I  can  express  to  all  you  dear  ones 
who  may  be  interested  in  reading  of  our  novel  and,  to  us, 
fascinating  experiences, 

Devotedly,  Mother 
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Fifth  J^etter 


S.  S.  “  Manoa,”  At  Sea 
March  ist,  1917 

My  dear  Ones: 

Although  I  have  written  you  all  short  notes  asking  you 
to  wait  until  I  could  get  a  breathing  space  in  which  I  could 
resume  my  diary-letter,  I  had  no  idea  that  so  much  time 
would  elapse  before  I  could  find  it  possible  to  go  on  with 
my  fairy  story  —  for  so  it  really  appears  to  us.  One  long, 
continuous,  beautiful  dream,  those  dear  people  never 
for  a  moment  tired  of  showing  us  manifestations  of  their 
devotion.  The  papers  that  we  send  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  what  they  have  done  for  us,  and  were  we  to  stay  on  for 
another  month  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  ovation 
would  have  gone  on,  for  there  are  many  who  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  do  something  for  our  entertainment 
who  could  not  get  it  in.  We  have  had  enough  and  to  spare, 
although  each  separate  entertainment  was  unique  and 
interesting.  Occasionally  one  or  the  other  of  our  party 
would  give  out  for  an  afternoon  or  an  evening,  perhaps, 
and  that  would  be  sure  to  be  the  time  we  would  all  come 
home  full  of  enthusiasm  about  the  things  that  had  been 
done  for  us. 

I  left  off  on  the  16th  of  February,  and  since  that  date, 
until  we  sailed  away,  I  was  in  the  hands  of  our  Hawaiian 
friends  every  moment.  How  Dad  stood  it  I  cannot  see, 
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but  he  did  and  thrived.  You  see  we  had  no  responsibilities. 
We  only  had  to  dress  and  be  taken  first  to  one  thing  and 
then  to  another.  I  have  not  seen  Dad  so  well  or  so  happy 
for  years.  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  good  effects  of  this  visit 
to  his  early  home  will  be  lasting.  Surely  he  cannot  recall 
one  moment  of  it  that  will  not  be  a  joy  to  him.  He  is  as 
modest  and  dignified  as  ever,  but  imagine  what  it  must 
be  to  a  quiet,  simple  citizen  of  Massachusetts  to  awaken 
suddenly  to  the  fact  that  he,  himself,  is  quite  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  person  in  a  whole  country.  He  seems  to  take 
it  all  as  quietly  and  naturally  as  though  he  had  always 
known  it. 

What  we  both  fail  to  understand  is  how  it  happened 
that  he  did  not  have  the  faintest  idea  of  his  standing.  He 
did  know  that  his  mother  was  a  princess  of  high 
degree,  but  with  all  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  he 
was  here,  did  not  realize  that  he  would  occupy  exactly  the 
same  position  in  the  minds  of  these  people  that  his  mother 
did.  His  father  failed  somehow  to  impress  him  with  the 
importance  of  his  mother’s  and  his  own  position.  His 
father  did  say  often  that  some  time  he  would  write  out  at 
length  everything  pertaining  to  his  mother,  but  this  he 
never  did.  I  can  recall  the  fact  that  in  his  father’s  house  in 
Somerville  there  was  a  large  glass  case  which  contained 
many  rare  and  valuable  curios,  which  had  been  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Chiefess  Kinoole  —  but  these  we  have  lost 
track  of.  They  must  be  somewhere,  and  Dad  intends  to 
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hunt  them  up.  We  are  told  by  her  nearest  relatives  that 
she  owned  feather  capes  and  feather  lets,  and  I  remember 
some  of  them.  We  had  an  opportunity  to  purchase  one 
feather  lei,  but  the  price  was  $4500,  which  was,  of  course, 
more  than  we  cared  to  expend  for  a  curiosity.  These 
feathers  are  their  jewels  —  more  precious  than  diamonds. 
The  “  Oo  ”  bird,  which  is  now  extinct,  furnished  two 
small  feathers  from  under  each  wing,  and  many  of  the 
capes  and  leis  were  made  of  these.  I  am  bringing  home 
one  small  one,  which  must  be  of  great  value,  as  it  is  ninety 
years  old.  It  was  the  last  and  most  valuable  of  my  gifts, 
of  which  I  have  a  great  many. 

And  now  to  go  back  to  the  hoo\upu  which  means 
“gift  offering,”  Mrs.  Carl  Maertens  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
nections,  and  she  chose  to  give  us  this  wonderful  experi¬ 
ence.  She  is  a  very  quiet  little  woman,  very  retiring  and 
unobtrusive,  with  a  sweet  face.  She  is  married  to  a  man 
of  German  parentage.  When  we  were  invited  to  their 
house  to  witness  an  old  Hawaiian  custom,  which  we  knew 
nothing  about,  several  of  our  party  thought  that  this  was 
the  time  to  rest  up  a  bit  for  something  more  exciting,  per¬ 
haps,  than  it  seemed  that  these  quiet  folk  could  possibly 
give;  but  they  reckoned  without  their  hostess  this  time. 

We  arrived  at  the  Maertens’  home,  which  was  a  small, 
unpretentious  kind  of  bungalow  with  a  large  lanai  set  in 
a  perfectly  wonderful  garden,  full  of  beautiful  tropical 
trees  and  flowers.  The  grounds  were  very  large  and  beauti- 
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fully  kept.  We  were  taken  to  the  house  to  leave  our  wraps, 
and  then  to  the  lanai.  Here  Dad  and  I  stood  and  received 
many  people,  the  music  was  furnished  by  our  own 
Hawaiian  band  of  musicians.  From  the  day  of  our  arrival 
until  we  left,  day  before  yesterday,  the  same  boys  sang 
and  played  for  us  at  every  function.  That  these  boys  are 
considered  the  best  Hawaiian  musicians  on  the  Islands 
goes  without  saying.  When  we  arrive  and  when  we  de¬ 
part,  they  always  play  Dad’s  music,  “  Hilo.”  It  is  sweet, 
weird,  and  almost  mournful.  Dad  is,  you  remember,  the 
“  Chief  of  Hilo,”  and  so  this  beautiful  music  is  considered 
his  very  own. 

There  came  marching  toward  us  a  line  of  children,  the 
littlest  one  named  “  Kamehameha,”  being  only  two,  and 
the  oldest  and  last  in  the  troop  being  eighteen  or  twenty. 
They  came  in  twos,  each  holding  a  gift  in  both  hands, 
which  were  held  out  toward  us.  There  were  about  thirty 
in  line ;  all  the  children  of  the  families  connected  with  us, 
nine  of  whom  were  Maertens.  They  came  slowly  toward 
us,  and  each  laid  an  offering  in  my  lap,  or,  if  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  especially  for  Dad,  they  gave  it  to  him.  Of 
course,  there  were  many  leis.  I  can’t  begin  to  enumerate 
the  separate  articles,  but  they  were  all  characteristic  of  the 
old  Hawaiian  days.  They  gave  us  four  separate  pieces  of 
old  tapa,  a  cloth  made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  ham¬ 
mered  out  until  it  has  the  texture  of  lace  in  some  cases, 
and  heavier  in  others.  One  of  these  is  of  priceless  value, 
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having  been  used  to  cover  Kamehameha  I  when  he  was 
born.  Our  pieces  of  tapa  are  museum  pieces. 

The  last  and  most  touching  thing  they  gave  us  was  the 
original  old  calabash  of  the  family.  They  place  great  value 
upon  these  old  calabashes  (poi- bowls),  and  this  had  been 
used  by  chiefs  for  four  generations  back.  The  family 
decided  that  they  wanted  their  “  chief  ”  to  possess  this, 
and  so  it  was  presented  at  this  hoohupu.  To  say  that  we 
were  greatly  overcome  by  this  wonderful  devotion  would 
but  half  express  our  feelings.  The  presentation  being  over, 
we  were  led  out  into  the  garden  where  under  a  wide 
spreading  tree  a  beautiful  and  delicious  repast  was  spread 
before  us.  From  this  time  on,  the  outside  friends  gathered 
to  meet  us  and  when  it  was  at  last  time  to  go,  our  auto 
was  loaded  with  all  these  gifts.  So  now,  you  all  know  what 
a  hoo\upu  is,  and  I  hope  you  all  get  one  some  day. 

March  2d,  1917 

Although  we  are  having  our  first  fine  day  at  sea,  with 
a  comparatively  calm  sea,  bright  sun,  and  very  little  wind, 
I  am  going  to  deny  myself  the  delicious  luxury  of  lying 
back  in  my  steamer  chair  and  dreaming  over  the  delight¬ 
ful  month  that  is  past,  to  go  on  with  my  record  for  your 
dear  sakes  as  well  as  my  own,  for  you  know  that  this  is 
my  one  and  only  diary,  and  I  rely  on  Ted’s  keeping  at 
least  one  copy  of  each  letter  for  us  to  refer  to  when  we  re¬ 
turn.  I  really  wish  that  I  could  have  the  time  to  write  a 
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a  book  about  our  experiences;  surely  no  one  ever  had 
more  wonderful  ones. 

There  were  innumerable  small  teas  and  receptions  given 
for  us  by  delightful  people.  Some  Hawaiians  and  some 
descendants  of  the  old  missionary  families,  who  form  the 
so-called  “  smart  set  ”  in  Honolulu.  These  I  will  not  take 
time  to  describe,  although  always  there  was  something 
or  someone  of  special  interest,  as,  for  instance,  a  tea  given 
us  by  Mrs.  Walter  Dillingham  and  her  husband,  two  of  the 
most  charming  and  smartest-looking  people  I  have  seen. 
Mr.  D.  is  called  the  “  Beau  Brummel  of  Hawaii  ”  because 
he  is  so  handsome.  They  gave  us  a  tea  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  and  fascinating  Japanese  house  up  in  a  wonderful 
valley. 

When  we  entered  the  gate  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
miniature  Japan,  with  tiny  lakes  and  a  mountain,  arched 
bridges,  garden  ornaments,  Buddhas,  rocks,  flowers  —  A 
most  exquisite  spot!  Then  we  entered  the  little  house  in 
which  every  appointment  was  either  Chinese  or  Japanese, 
and  everything  of  the  richest  and  rarest.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Adams,  Mrs.  Dillingham’s  parents,  are  great  travelers. 
The  house  and  all  its  belongings  are  theirs.  We  sat  about 
a  wonderful  teak-wood  table,  daintily  set  with  the  thin¬ 
nest  of  china.  Our  chairs  were  old  Mandarin  chairs  of 
the  Ming  period.  The  tea  itself  was  a  dream. 

In  the  center  of  the  table  was  a  large,  beautifully  carved 
box,  the  cover  of  which  was  removed  at  the  end  of  the 
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“  tea  ”  and  revealed  little  dishes  fitted  together  and  filled 
with  sweets  and  foreign  confections. 

We  were  taken  upstairs  to  the  chambers,  and  found 
everything  here  truly  Japanese  also,  more  Japanese  than 
comfortable  from  my  point  of  view.  A  pretty  little  Japa¬ 
nese  demonstrated  the  use  of  the  various  toilet  articles. 
The  beds  were  mattresses  stretched  out  upon  the  floor  with 
large  and  very  beautiful  kimonas  fitted  over  them  for  bed 
covering.  All  seemed  natural  and  comfortable  for  the 
little  maid,  but  one  could  not  imagine  living  Japanese 
fashion  from  choice.  Give  me  an  old  four-poster  with 
springs  a  mile  thick  for  my  avoirdupois,  and  Mrs.  Adams, 
who  really  lives  Japanese,  is  about  my  size.  We  watched 
the  sun  set  from  this  wonderful  place,  through  rows  of 
cocoanut  palms  silhouetted  against  the  orange  crimson 
of  the  sky.  Dost  like  the  picture?  We  loved  it,  and  the 
gracious  hospitality  of  the  people  who  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  see  it.  There  was  an  additional  little  house  which 
was  called  the  “  House  of  the  Sacred  Tea,”  or  something 
like  that.  We  were  permitted  to  look  in,  but  not  to  go  in. 
Just  now  the  significance  of  this  house  escapes  me. 

On  Saturday  night,  February  17th,  the  day  following 
the  hoo\upu,  some  other  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Taylor  (Mrs.  Taylor  being  one  of  the  Hawaiian  relatives, 
and  one  of  the  most  charming  and  attentive  of  our 
friends),  gave  for  our  benefit  an  entertainment  which  she 
styles  “An  Evening  in  Hawaii.”  This  was  perhaps  the 
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most  elaborate  affair  of  all.  Dad  and  I  are  always  asked 
to  go  early  so  that  we  may  receive  all  who  come.  We  tried 
to  do  this,  but  we  couldn’t  often  succeed  because  we  were 
not  given  time  enough  to  dress  between  events.  How¬ 
ever,  on  this  occasion  we  managed  to  arrive  just  when  they 
wanted  us. 

We  drove  out  into  the  valley  to  the  charming  Taylor 
home.  The  grounds  were  illuminated  with  many  lan¬ 
terns,  and  as  we  approached  the  lanai,  we  beheld  an  old, 
old  man  draped  in  brilliant  yellow,  chanting  the  lineage 
of  Keola-o-kalani,  the  Chief.  This  went  on  and  on,  while 
our  hostess,  who  was  dressed  in  a  toga-like  garment  of 
tapa  cloth,  draped  gracefully  over  one  shoulder,  leaving 
one  arm  and  shoulder  quite  bare,  led  us  on  into  the  house, 
where  first  we  were  decorated  with  flower  leis,  and  then 
placed  where  we  were  to  receive.  I  should  say  that  there 
were  several  hundred  persons  present,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  dressed  in  Hawaiian  costumes  from  the  earliest  days 
up  to  the  present. 

This  was  an  object  lesson  in  history  for  Keola,  whom 
they  wished  to  have  know  everything  about  his  people 
from  the  earliest  days.  Very  soon  “our  boys”  began  to 
sing  and  play,  and  a  very  pretty  young  woman  dressed  as 
the  professional  hula  dancers  dress,  with  the  straw  skirt, 
gave  us  an  exhibition  of  the  hula  —  the  first  that  we  had 
seen  that  was  truly  graceful.  As  she  danced  there  was 
nothing  to  criticise,  even  about  the  hip  dancing.  It  all 
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depends  upon  the  dancer  just  as  our  own  modern  dances 
do.  There  is  something  so  insinuating  about  the  hula 
music  that  it  is  difficult  even  for  me  not  to  hula .  After  a 
while  some  of  the  older  ladies  gave  exhibitions  of  the 
dance.  The  grace  of  the  hand  and  wrist  movements  is 
quite  bewitching,  and  always  the  expression  of  the  face 
is  sweet  and  laughing,  never  sensuous.  Modern  dancing 
was  mixed  in  with  the  hulas. 

The  house  was  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  a  steep 
stairway  led  down  to  Mr.  Taylor’s  den,  which  opened  upon 
a  broad  stone  terrace  that  led  into  the  garden,  where 
guests  sat  about  tables  and  sipped  cooling  drinks.  Later 
came  a  delicious  supper,  then  more  dancing  upstairs  and 
on  the  terrace  below. 

At  about  eleven  o’clock,  there  was  another  influx  of 
people.  The  Mayor  and  his  wife,  with  many  important 
people,  had  been  obliged  to  attend  the  opening  of  Carni¬ 
val  week,  and  so  came  to  do  us  honor  later.  After  them 
the  navy,  Commander  Houstan  and  perhaps  a  dozen 
officers,  all  in  white  and  gold  lace,  accompanied  by  their 
ladies,  and  also  the  army  was  represented.  Everyone  tells 
us  that  no  one  ever  before  has  received  such  an  ovation  as 
we,  and  I  certainly  believe  it,  for  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  and  women  came  to  us,  pouring  gifts  into  our  laps, 
and  vied  with  each  other  for  our  entertainment.  I  wouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  you  who  read  may  think  that  I  embellish 
a  bit,  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  I  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  half 
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of  any  one  thing.  My  vocabulary  couldn’t  stand  it.  At  last, 
when  it  seemed  time  for  this  wonderful  “evening  in 
Hawaii  ”  to  come  to  an  end,  we  wondered  why  so  many 
of  the  old  Hawaiians  stayed  so  late,  and  finally  it  dawned 
upon  our  slow  mentalities  that  they  couldn’t  go  until  we 
did.  So  we  did,  and  reached  our  comfy  quarters  at  the 
Young  Villa  on  Waikiki  long  after  midnight  —  tired  with 
the  constant  talking  and  standing,  hot  with  the  weight  of 
the  flowers  about  our  shoulders,  but  nevertheless  happy 
and  full  of  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  aloha  shown  us 
by  these  loving,  kindly  people. 


March  3rd,  1917 

In  glancing  over  my  story  of  the  evening  in  Hawaii,  I 
see  that  I  indeed  have  not  “told  half.”  I  omitted  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  entrance  and  Court  of  two  high  chiefesses.  Mrs. 
Holloway  and  Mrs.  Henriques,  to  show  us  the  state  of  the 
Court  ladies  of  olden  times,  came  gorgeously  dressed  in 
brocaded  holo\us,  which  is  the  Hawaiian  name  for  the 
national  costume  of  Hawaiian  women.  You  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  word  “  Holoku  ”  has  at  least  a  little  more  ro¬ 
mance  in  it  than  our  “  Mother  Hubbard.”  Indeed,  they  are 
not  ungraceful  when  made  with  a  Court  train,  with  lace 
yoke  and  sleeves.  They  hang  straight  down  from  the 
shoulders,  and  drape  about  the  figure,  concealing  the 
lines  of  the  very  stout  women  who  do  not  confine  their 
ample  and  supple  figures  by  the  corset.  Embonpoint  is 
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thought  a  mark  of  beauty  here,  and  I  was  told  that  I  had 
made  a  great  hit  with  the  Hawaiians  because  I  was 
“  plump  ”  !  ! 

The  two  princesses  were  dressed,  as  I  said,  in  elaborate 
brocaded  holo\us,  with  gorgeous  Chinese  shawls  draped 
over  one  shoulder.  Around  their  necks  they  wore  the 
yellow  feather  lets,  and  on  their  heads  smaller  lets.  Be¬ 
hind  each  walked  a  young  girl  retainer,  one  carrying  a 
red  \ahili,  and  dressed  in  bright  red  from  head  to  foot, 
and  behind  the  other  princess  another  dressed  in  brilliant 
yellow,  and  bearing  a  yellow  \ahili,  which,  you  will  re¬ 
member,  is  a  long,  wand-like  thing  with  feathers,  which 
the  retainers  waved  over  the  heads  of  the  princesses  all 
the  time. 

These  women  made  a  most  sensational  entrance,  and 
all  the  evening  held  Court  —  receiving  their  subjects  who 
came  and  bowed  over  their  hands,  and  backed  out  of  their 
presence. 

This  affair  came  off  on  Saturday  night,  and  we  were 
indeed  glad  to  have  Sunday  a  day  of  rest,  with  no  en¬ 
gagements  planned.  We  took  this  opportunity  to  do  a 
little  sight-seeing  on  our  own  account,  so  we  took  two 
wonderful  drives  —  one  around  an  extinct  crater,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  we  are  told,  called  “The  Punch 
Bowl  and  the  other,  “  The  Pacific  Heights.”  From  both 
of  these  one  repeatedly  gets  most  wonderful  views. 
Our  pictures  will  describe  them.  We  are  also  sending 
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papers  describing  Carnival  week,  which  is  elaborate  and 
interesting. 

There  were  perhaps  two  important  events  each  day 
during  Carnival  week,  so  that  one  could  do  other  things 
as  well.  On  Monday  morning  Mr.  W.  C.  Smith  (one  never 
speaks  of  this  gentleman  in  any  other  way)  came  for 
our  party  at  ten  o’clock,  and  personally  conducted  us  to 
the  Mausoleum  of  the  Kings  —  a  special  favor  extended 
to  us  and  our  party.  One  of  the  descendants  of  the  Royal 
family,  one  Benjamin  Kahea,  has  the  sole  charge  of  the 
Mausoleum,  and  is  honored  by  the  charge.  He  met  us 
at  the  cemetery  gate  and  conducted  us  first  to  the  tomb  of 
Kalakaua  and  his  family,  and  later  to  the  monuments  of 
the  Kamehamehas.  In  the  same  enclosure  is  a  monument 
to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Bishop  and  his  wife.  This  doleful  busi¬ 
ness  was  not  of  great  interest  to  me.  Perhaps  it  was  to 
Keola-o-kalani  who,  no  doubt,  had  he  lived  and  died  in 
his  native  land,  would  have  found  this  spot  his  last  rest¬ 
ing  place. 

Mr.  Kahea  (“  Cousin  Ben  ”)  and  his  wife  live  in  the 
Mausoleum  grounds,  and  invited  us  into  their  little  bunga¬ 
low  for  rest  and  refreshments.  There  I  saw  hanging  on  the 
wall  of  this  humble  home  a  picture  of  Dad  taken  before 
he  was  married,  faded  and  old.  All  these  people  have  kept 
their  interest  in  him  and  loved  him  as  their  “  chief,”  just 
as  though  he  had  been  in  their  midst.  It  is  hard  for  us  to 
realize  his  importance  to  them. 
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The  refreshments  consisted  of  a  calabash  filled  with 
delicious  bananas  picked  on  the  spot.  The  bananas  are 
very  small,  but  delicate  and  delicious  in  flavor. 

It  being  Carnival  week,  of  course  the  city  of  Honolulu 
was  in  gala  attire.  Never  even  in  Europe  have  I  seen  more 
elaborate  decorations.  Every  shop  window  was  hung  with 
large  yellow  wreaths,  the  outsides  of  all  buildings  covered 
with  bright  colored  buntings,  while  across  the  streets  mil¬ 
lions  of  bright  pennants  were  strung  from  building  to 
building.  On  one  street  the  electric  lights,  in  varieties  of 
colors,  were  strung  so  thickly  that  it  seemed  like  driving 
under  a  solid  mass  of  lights.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  almost,  that  one  met  during  Carnival  Week  wore  a 
yellow  lei  around  the  hat  crown  or  about  the  neck,  giving 
a  festive  appearance  to  every  occasion. 

On  Monday  night  there  was  a  large,  free-for-all  mas¬ 
querade  ball  in  the  grounds  of  Government  House  (the 
former  Royal  Palace).  We  were  taken  to  the  terrace  of 
the  Palace,  where  we  sat  with  the  Mayor  and  viewed  the 
gay  throng.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight,  a  mardi  gras.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people,  dancing  and  making  merry  in  the  most 
orderly  fashion.  A  platform  erected  in  front  of  the 
Palace  was  the  scene  of  exhibitions  of  dancing;  first  by 
the  different  nationalities  who  dwell  in  this  “melting 
pot”  —  Hawaiians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  and  Fili¬ 
pinos.  We  were  late  in  arriving,  so  missed  this  special  fea¬ 
ture,  but  we  did  enjoy  watching  the  great  mass  of 
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people  moving  about  in  picturesque  groups,  dancing  and 
“  cutting-up.” 

On  Tuesday,  Dad  and  I  lunched  quietly  with  an  elderly 
Hawaiian  lady  who  was  too  ill  to  come  to  us.  She  was  a 
friend  of  Dad’s  own  mother,  and  so  had  much  of  interest 
to  say  to  him.  Her  name  was  Coney.  She  was  splendid, 
had  a  beautiful  face,  a  soft,  cultivated  voice,  and  a  de¬ 
lightful  manner.  She  gave  us  a  modern  luncheon,  which 
we  both  appreciated.  Several  people  came  in  to  call  and 
meet  us  while  we  were  there. 

At  three  o’clock  the  same  day  (Tuesday,  the  20th)  the 
next  big  Carnival  event  was  to  have  come  off,  but  the  rain 
prevented.  Mr.  Henriques,  an  American,  who  is  the  hus¬ 
band  of  one  of  our  relatives,  had  this  affair  in  charge.  It 
took  place  on  Wednesday  afternoon  in  Kapiolani  Park 
and  it  was  a  gorgeous  pageant,  picturing  old  Hawaiian 
Court  life.  Our  pictures  will  do  better  justice  to  this  also 
than  any  amount  of  description.  The  Courts  of  various 
kings  were  pictured  under  a  wonderful,  arbor-like  enclo¬ 
sure.  There  was  a  grand  entrance  march  of  the  King  and 
his  Court.  Some  of  the  courtiers  carried  great  \ahilis  of 
brilliant  feathers.  The  grand  marches  in  our  favorite  opera 
of  “  Aida  ”  suggest  these  scenes  better  than  anything  that 
I  can  think  of.  There  were  two  or  three  Courts  repre¬ 
sented,  each  in  turn  taking  possession  of  the  arbor  as 
the  setting  for  its  scene.  Everything  was  carried  out  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  was  in  former  days,  giving  us  a  good  idea 
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of  the  former  grandeur  as  well  as  the  simplicity  of  their 
lives. 

In  witnessing  all  of  these  out-of-door  pageants  the  ladies 
of  our  party  concocted  a  great  scheme.  As  everyone  else 
was  paying  homage  to  Keola  and  his  “  Chiefess  ”  (that’s 
me!!),  why  should  not  they ?  They  went  to  no  end  of 
trouble  to  secure  a  beautiful  present  for  us,  and  now  they 
found  a  way  to  make  the  presentation  effective.  That 
evening  after  dinner  we  were  free,  and  Mrs.  Gray,  who 
said  that  the  other  ladies  were  too  tired  to  go  out  for  din¬ 
ner,  begged  us  to  get  back  early  for  a  “  game  of  bridge,” 
an  invitation  that  struck  me  as  rather  “  phony  ”  con¬ 
sidering  how  “  tired  ”  they  must  be. 

Well,  we  didn’t  hurry  home,  but  at  last  Dad  and  I, 
with  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  Parker,  and  Georgie  were  seated  in 
one  corner  of  our  great  salon  waiting  patiently  for  what¬ 
ever  might  be  going  to  happen.  Pretty  soon  we  saw 
shadows  on  the  lanai,  then  the  knob  of  the  glass  door 
turned,  and  in  marched  —  first,  what  appeared  to  be  the 
old  chanter,  carrying  a  wonderful  black  \ahili  aloft,  wav¬ 
ing  it  and  chanting  as  the  procession  approached.  The 
chanter  was  draped  in  tapa.  Behind  came  a  troop  of  four 
hula  girls,  absolutely  perfect,  with  flowing  tresses  crowned 
with  leisf  hula  skirts  of  straw  that  swayed  back  and  forth 
as  they  walked,  with  brown  legs  and  feet,  and  anklets  of 
leis.  Their  waists  were  draped  with  brilliant  colors.  It 
was  difficult  to  realize  that  this  little  band  was  only  fake. 
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They  marched  up  to  where  we  were  seated  on  our  throne¬ 
like  sofa.  The  chanter,  still  chanting,  stepped  back  of  us 
and  waved  the  \ahili,  while  the  hula  girls  —  hulad,  if  I 
may  coin  the  word.  The  chanter  was  quiet  Mrs.  Brewster, 
and  the  hula  girls  were  Mrs.  Elliot,  Mrs.  Gray,  Mrs. 
Clarke,  and  Mrs.  Parker.  And  Mr.  Elliot  now  joined  the 
(shall  I  say?)  manoeuver,  sitting  cross-legged  on  the 
floor,  and  beating  a  big  gourd  rhythmically  with  his 
hands. 

Of  course  we  all  had  a  great  laugh.  Mrs.  Gray,  with  a 
poem  for  the  occasion,  presented  us  with  the  wonderful 
black  \ahili,  which  will  add  much  to  our  already  inter¬ 
esting  collection  of  Hawaiian  things.  So  we  had  a  jolly, 
rollicking  time  all  by  ourselves  —  this  time  with  a  treat 
of  “yellow  peril,”  and  wicked  but  delicious  cocoanut 
cake.  I  must  not  fail  to  speak  of  this  cake.  Who  could 
refuse  a  cake  covered  with  such  delicious,  flaky,  fresh 
cocoanut  icing?  Not  I,  so  my  “  diet”  went  to  smithereens 
every  time  this  cake  was  passed,  and  that  was  every  day 
at  every  function ;  and  that  sometimes  meant  three  times  a 
day.  One  of  our  well-meaning  but  mistaken  friends  even 
followed  us  onto  this  ship  with  a  large  delicious  cocoanut 
cake,  but  this  time  I  was  not  weak.  I  resisted,  and  I  rather 
guess  the  other  members  of  our  jolly  family  wish  that 
they  had  been  equally  strong.  You  see  the  frosting,  being 
made  from  the  freshly  grated  cocoanut,  is  quite  different 
to  ours  made  of  desiccated  cocoanut,  which  hereafter  I 
shall  rightly  call  “  desecrated.” 
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I  have  skipped  two  of  the  events  of  that  afternoon.  Be¬ 
fore  attending  the  Pageant  we  saw  a  wonderful  series  of 
pictures  called,  I  believe,  a  diorama,  which  were  painted 
by  celebrated  artists  and  showed  wonderful  scenes  from 
all  parts  of  the  Islands.  They  certainly  were  remarkable. 
A  long,  loggia-like  building  had  been  erected  to  display 
them,  open  on  the  street  side.  The  pictures,  I  should  say, 
were  twenty  or  thirty  feet  square,  perhaps,  a  little  longer 
than  they  were  wide,  mounted  between  white  pillars  with 
arches  over  the  top  of  each,  the  building  being  made  of 
the  same  concrete  material  used  for  the  exposition  build¬ 
ings.  There  were  two  large  rooms  at  either  end  of  this 
building,  and  here  was  held  a  most  marvelous  display  of 
hybiscus  —  a  flower  that  grows  in  great  variety  on  the 
Islands,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  which  everyone  seems 
to  pay  great  attention.  We  have  the  hybiscus,  but  ours  is 
about  half  the  size  and  only  of  one  or  two  varieties.  They 
boast  of  ninety  varieties.  In  the  principal  jeweler’s  win¬ 
dows  one  daily  notices,  in  one  little  corner,  a  fresh  exhibit 
of  this  flower.  It  is  something  like  our  marsh-mallow; 
our  own  friends  brought  these  blossoms  almost  every 
day,  and  arranged  them  on  the  tables  where  they  would 
remain  perfectly  fresh  until  night. 

Always  while  we  were  in  Honolulu  a  row  of  these  lovely 
blossoms  was  laid  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  pictures  of 
you  children.  I  brought  large  pictures  of  all,  like  the  proud 
mother  that  I  am,  and  gave  them  prominent  places  in  our 
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salon.  I  knew  the  relatives  would  be  interested  to  see  the 
children  of  their  “  Great  Chief,”  and  I  was  right,  for  at 
every  reception  we  gave,  and  by  all  who  came  to  call, 
the  interest  shown  in  my  darling  youngsters  was  very 
keen.  And  “Rooster”!  Be  sure  that  he  came  in  for  his 
share  of  attention.  We  only  had  that  little,  three-months 
old  group,  but  the  perky  little  tot  held  his  own  as  a 
most  important  member  of  the  family.  Who  knows? 
Some  day  he  may  be  the  Chief  of  Hilo,  and  Madam  Pele 
may  cut  up  greater  capers  for  him  with  the  volcano  than 
she  did  for  his  Granddaddy.  My!  but  it  was  considerate 
of  her  to  make  things  so  lively  for  us,  for  never  if  we  live 
to  be  one  thousand  years  old,  can  we  witness  another  sight 
so  magnificent  as  that  active  volcano.  It’s  a  far  stretch 
from  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the  hybiscus  to  the  boiling, 
seething  caldron  of  Kilauea,  but  that’s  the  way  my  mind 
works ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  2id  came  the  military  review 
which  I  failed  to  see.  Why  ?  Because  I  simply  had  to  stay 
in  bed  and  get  rubbed  up  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  My 
lameness  was  pretty  bad  when  I  arrived  at  Honolulu,  and 
I  made  it  my  first  business  to  look  out  for  a  masseuse. 
I  had  heard  much  about  the  lomi-lomi  of  the  Islands,  and 
was  longing  to  try  it.  So  my  good  friends  sent  me  an  old 
Hawaiian  woman,  weighing  perhaps  two  hundred 
pounds  —  motherly,  pleasant,  but  oily.  My  Lord!  how 
oily!  She  began  her  lomi-lomi  by  squeezing  me  all  over, 
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first  one  limb,  then  the  other,  then  the  rest  of  my  body. 
She  would  start  at  the  thigh,  for  instance,  and  squeeze 
with  both  hands,  gradually  moving  the  hands  down 
toward  the  feet,  making  the  blood  flow  away  from  the 
heart  instead  of  toward  it,  as  the  Swedish  masseuses  al¬ 
ways  do.  Well,  I  felt  that  lomi-lomi  did  not  agree  with 
me,  but  I  hated  to  say  so,  and  hated  to  tell  the  friends  who 
had  sent  her,  so  I  stood  it  for  three  times,  always  feeling 
worse  and  worse.  Then  luckily  we  changed  our  quarters 
from  Young’s  Hotel  to  the  Villa  on  Waikiki  Beach,  and 
I  begged  off  for  a  few  days.  My  maid,  who  had  also  been 
the  maid  for  the  Princess  Abbe,  who  was  troubled  with 
a  lame  knee,  told  me  of  a  Swiss  masseuse ,  who  attended 
the  Princess.  So  I  sent  for  her,  and  found  her  just  what 
I  wanted.  She  has  put  me  on  my  feet  again,  and  has 
enabled  me  to  go  triumphantly  through  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  experiences  of  my  life.  She  had  been  nine  years 
in  the  service  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  and  many  years  with 
a  celebrated  man  in  her  own  country;  a  splendid  specimen 
of  a  woman  who  knows  her  business. 

At  half  past  one  on  the  day  of  the  22d  (all  this 
Carnival,  you  know,  is  to  celebrate  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day;  it  is  their  “Fourth  of  July”  since  the  Territory 
came  in)  the  swimming  meet  came  off.  This  is  again 
a  very  complete  and  wonderfully  managed  affair.  Down 
at  the  water’s  edge,  among  the  wharves,  two  wharves  are 
selected,  and  bleachers  are  erected  on  each.  The  en- 
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closure  between  is  used  for  the  Meet,  and  a  large  steam¬ 
ship  closes  up  the  water  end,  so  that  a  perfect  stadium  is 
formed  around  an  enormous  pool.  Everything  here  is  so 
well  thought  out,  and  as  well  managed.  At  either  end 
were  platforms  for  the  swimmers,  each  with  a  series  of 
niches,  and  each  numbered.  All  kinds  of  stunts  were  per¬ 
formed.  Swimmers  from  the  States  were  there  as  well 
as  the  Hawaiians.  The  sight  of  the  crowd  was  most 
interesting. 

That  afternoon  Mrs.  Waterhouse  gave  us  a  reception. 
Here  I  met  my  friendly  opponent,  Mrs.  A.  J.  George,  and 
learned  that  on  account  of  her  mother’s  illness  she  was 
leaving  earlier  than  she  had  intended.  This  let  me  out, 
as  it  were,  for  a  number  of  the  Hawaiians  had  heard  of 
my  suffrage  proclivities  and  had  begged  me  to  speak  to 
them  on  this  subject,  a  thing  I  didn’t  care  to  do  with  Mrs. 
George  on  the  spot,  for  if  she  hadn’t  already  started  any 
anti  work,  my  starting  the  suffrage  work  would  surely 
set  her  in  motion.  Mr.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Newcomb,  for 
whom  our  own  dear  Edgar  was  named,  was  the  architect 
of  the  home  of  Mrs.  Waterhouse.  Mr.  Newcomb  is  now 
seventy  years  of  age,  a  charming  gentleman.  We  saw  a 
great  deal  of  both  Mr.  Newcomb  and  his  sister,  who  is 
called  Mrs.  Newcomb,  she  having  divorced  her  husband 
who  was  a  Russian  count. 

Another  charming  home  where  we  were  entertained 
was  that  of  Mrs.  Coleman  Castle,  also  built  by  Mr.  New- 
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comb.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  architecture 
of  the  Islands  in  a  way,  his  tendency  being  toward  the 
Colonial,  while  had  it  been  toward  the  Spanish,  or  old 
Mission  style,  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  in  keeping 
with  the  tropical  character  of  the  trees  and  shrubs. 

On  the  evening  of  the  226.  we  witnessed  the  strangest 
torch-light  parade  imaginable.  This  was  called  the 
Japanese  Lantern  Parade.  No  one  took  part  in  it  but 
Japanese.  First  came  the  children,  a  battalion  of  boys 
followed  by  a  battalion  of  girls,  all  dressed  in  red,  white, 
and  blue,  and  all  carrying  the  American  flag.  They  sang 
as  they  marched.  Then  came  floats:  all  kinds  of  patriotic 
American  floats,  one  representing  the  father  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  another  the  cherry-tree  incident,  wonderfully  beautiful 
with  little  George  standing  under  the  cherry  tree  in  the 
historic  act.  Fancy  all  these  things  being  done  by  the 
Japanese!  Each  company,  as  they  passed  the  Governor’s 
stand,  halted  and  gave  three  cheers  in  Japanese.  There 
were  many  thousands  in  line,  all  in  our  national  colors. 
I  have  never  seen  such  wonderful  floats.  They  would  take 
a  tremendous  tramcar  and  cover  it  with  lanterns  so  thickly 
that  it  would  look  like  a  great  chariot  of  light.  They 
spared  neither  expense  nor  work  in  trying  to  make  this 
the  most  gorgeous  thing  of  the  whole  Carnival.  Many 
opinions  are  expressed  as  to  the  purport  of  this  display, 
whether  or  not  it  is  genuine.  Many  shake  their  heads  and 
look  doubtful,  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  worry  over  just  now, 
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so  I’ll  just  pass  it  by,  with  a  little  doubt  in  the  back  of  my 
cranium,  and  hope  that  they  indeed  wish  to  become  true 
and  loyal  citizens. 

On  Friday,  the  23d,  I  gave  a  talk  before  Hawaiian 
women  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Jack  Dowsett,  who  is  a 
prominent  Hawaiian  and  the  President  of  the  Suffrage 
Association  of  Honolulu. 

Just  here  I  am  going  to  stop  for  the  present.  I  have 
written  up  to  within  two  or  three  days  of  our  departure, 
and  now  I  shall  have  to  wait  until  I  find  some  chance  on 
shore.  Until  then,  dear  people,  goodbye. 

Devotedly,  Mother 

Sixth  cCetter 

Pasadena 
March  20th,  1917 

My  dear  Ones: 

It  is  a  far  cry  back  to  the  Honolulu  days,  but  back  I  must 
go,  for  I  should  feel  that  I  am  cheating  you,  having  taken 
you  so  far  in  that  daily  life  that  now  seems  to  us  more 
than  ever  like  a  romantic  dream  of  life  on  some  other 
planet,  were  I  not  to  do  so.  I’m  sorry  that  I  couldn’t  have 
finished  my  true  fairy  tale  when  I  was  coming  home  on 
the  boat;  not  only  was  it  a  delightful  way  of  passing  a 
very  disagreeable  time,  but  everything  then  was  so  fresh 
in  my  mind.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  miss  many  of  the  in- 
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teresting  little  episodes  that  happened  almost  as  fast  as 
we  drew  our  separate  breaths. 

Ever  since  we  arrived  in  San  Francisco  we  have  been 
on  the  jump,  sightseeing  or  traveling  all  the  days,  and 
too  tired  even  to  think  when  we  came  to  our  room  at 
night.  But  I  don’t  think  I  need  to  apologize,  because  every¬ 
one  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  very  faithful  to 
the  “  young-folks  at  home.”  The  worst  of  writing  a  diary- 
letter  of  this  sort  is  that  it  takes  every  spare  moment,  and 
one  cannot  write  individual  letters  which,  I  do  believe, 
are  appreciated  more  than  the  sort  of  thing  I  have  done, 
even  though  I  designated  to  whom  they  should  be  sent. 
Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  come  along  back  with  me  to 
Honolulu,  where,  I  see  by  a  note  in  my  memorandum 
book,  I  “  begin  again  ”  on  Friday  afternoon,  February  23d. 

The  last  thing  I  wrote  about  was  my  first  suffrage  meet¬ 
ing  at  Mrs.  Jack  Dowsett’s,  where  I  had  such  a  good  time 
hearing  myself  talk  on  my  favorite  topic.  I’ll  spare  you 
any  more  reference  to  that,  and  also  to  the  second  one, 
which  they  insisted  upon  my  squeezing  in  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  my  last  day  —  which  I  just  mention  en  passant  to 
show  you  that  I  did  not  frivol  all  my  time  away. 

On  that  afternoon  our  wonderful  great  salon  was  again 
made  festive  with  loads  and  loads  of  flowers,  and  we  gave 
another  reception,  a  sort  of  farewell  to  those  of  whom  we 
had  seen  so  much,  and  to  whom  we  owed  so  much.  This 
time  we  were  more  informal.  Tea,  punch,  and  light  re- 
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freshments  were  served  in  the  same  manner  as  before  on 
the  lanai,  but  I  was  not  placed  on  a  throne,  and  no  Court 
Chamberlain  was  there  to  present  our  friends.  This  time 
they  were  indeed  dear  friends,  who  needed  no  introduc¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Elliot  joined  me  in  giving  this  affair,  and  the 
other  ladies  of  our  party  assisted  in  the  usual  manner. 
There  were  about  one  hundred  who  came  this  time. 

You  will  recall  the  fact  that  this  was  Carnival  Week, 
and  each  day  there  was  a  fete  of  one  kind  or  another. 
There  was  a  fine  military  parade  that  morning,  but  my 
appointment  with  the  suffragists  prevented  my  seeing  it. 
I  did  see  the  tail  end  of  it,  but  not  until  the  line  was 
broken. 

On  Friday  night  was  the  Grand  Military  Ball,  an  in¬ 
vitation  affair,  and  one  that  everyone  who  is  anyone  always 
attends.  To  this  we  were  bidden  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor 
of  Honolulu,  Mr.  Lane,  a  charming  Hawaiian  whose  wife 
is  also  Hawaiian,  and  equally  charming.  I  should  say  that 
they  are  both,  like  Keola-o-kalani,  half  Hawaiian.  The 
Mayor  gave  us  a  state  dinner  at  Young’s  Hotel,  where 
there  were  many  other  dinners  given  by  people  who  were 
going  to  the  Ball,  so  that  you  may  imagine  the  scene  was 
a  gay  one.  The  other  guests  asked  to  meet  us  were  the 
most  distinguished  people  on  the  Islands.  The  President 
of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Chillingworth,  and  his  wife;  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  his  wife;  Chief  Justice  Robert¬ 
son  and  his  wife;  Senator  Shingle  and  his  wife,  who  was 
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a  Miss  Campbell,  of  immense  wealth;  Commander  Hous¬ 
ton  and  his  wife;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Taylor.  The 
dinner  was  a  very  brilliant  affair. 

All  the  women  except  myself  were  part  Hawaiian,  and 
never  have  I  seen  a  table  of  such  flashing  beauties.  Mrs. 
Shingle,  although  part  Hawaiian,  is  blonde,  but  all  the 
others  were  dark,  with  flashing  black  eyes  and  beauti¬ 
ful  dark  hair.  They  looked  like  Spanish  women  of  the 
finest  type.  I  sat  at  the  Mayor’s  right  —  Senator  Chilling- 
worth  on  my  right,  and  Senator  Shingle  opposite.  They 
all  talked  suffrage  at  me  all  they  could.  At  first  I  thought 
this  was  their  way  of  being  courteous,  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  I  would  enjoy  talking  on  the  subject.  But  they  re¬ 
fused  to  be  led  away  from  the  topic,  and  I  found  that  it 
was  because  they  were  each  and  all  deeply  interested,  and 
really  wanted  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say.  Luckily,  I  knew 
what  to  say  all  right. 

The  dinner  went  merrily  on  to  the  coffee,  and  perhaps 
it  was  half  after  ten  when  we  left  the  table  and  drove  to 
the  Armory,  an  immense  hall,  where  the  Ball  was  going 
on.  We  were  taken  to  the  Mayor’s  box,  and  looked  on 
from  that  point.  The  scene  was  most  picturesque,  for,  in 
addition  to  much  bunting  and  many  flowers,  the  ribbon 
confetti  of  multicolors  fell  from  the  ceiling  to  within 
eight  feet  of  the  floor.  The  effect  of  this  was  like  a  rain 
of  dainty  colors.  There  must  have  been  two  thousand 
people  present,  and  more.  The  music  was  splendid,  and 
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the  gowns  of  the  women,  which  were  quite  up  to  date, 
and  the  gold  lace  and  uniforms  of  the  officers,  to  whom 
the  Ball  was  given  —  all  made  a  gorgeous  sight,  such  as 
I  have  seldom  seen  before.  The  costume  ball  at  the  Copley 
Plaza  is  a  brilliant  affair,  but  this  was  more  brilliant.  My 
first  dance  was  with  Mayor  Lane.  Afterwards  I  danced 
with  others  of  our  party,  but  I  preferred  to  watch  and 
talk  with  the  interesting  people  who  came  to  our  box. 
This  was  the  first  function  to  which  all  our  party  were 
not  invited  with  us,  but  they  were  all  there,  nevertheless, 
and  looked  very  stunning. 

Coronado  Beach,  Calif. 

March  21st,  1917.  Midnight 

You  see  I  have  moved  on  a  bit.  I  couldn’t  keep  my  eyes 
open  another  minute  last  night,  so  I  just  had  to  give  up. 
Today  we  motored  for  seven  hours  along  the  coast  and 
over  the  mountains  to  this  place,  of  which  I  must  not  stop 
to  speak,  so  anxious  am  I  to  finish  up  the  Hawaiian  days. 

On  Saturday,  February  24th,  we  again  waited  upon 
Her  Majesty,  Liliuokalani.  She  was  not  well  enough  to 
see  our  party,  so  they  had  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  being 
received  at  Washington  Place.  I  am  afraid  they  were  dis¬ 
appointed,  because  Mr.  Iaukea,  had  several  times  said 
that  he  would  arrange  a  day  for  their  reception;  but 
she  is  very  delicate.  This  was  our  farewell  visit.  We 
left  a  few  gifts,  and  as  we  were  bidding  her  goodbye 
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she  said,  “  The  next  time  you  come,  I  shall  not  be 
here,”  and  we  went  away  saddened  at  the  thought  of 
the  changes  that  had  come  to  this  poor  woman.  They 
were  for  the  best,  of  course,  and  inevitable;  but  still  it  was 
sad.  She  looked  very  sweet  this  day. 

One  of  her  ladies  has  a  charming  habit  of  taking  gar¬ 
denias  to  her  friends,  and  this  morning  the  Queen  was 
decorated  with  white  gardenias  in  her  hair  and  in  her 
corsage.  She  did  not  say  much,  but  seemed  to  enjoy  look¬ 
ing  at  Keola.  After  an  audience  with  the  Queen  was  over, 
we  went  to  make  another  call  upon  another  elderly  lady, 
Miss  Lucy  Peabody,  a  chiefess  of  importance.  She  must 
be  contemporary  with  the  Queen.  It  was  Miss  Peabody 
who  sat  beside  me  the  day  of  our  first  big  reception.  Every¬ 
one  seems  to  venerate  and  look  up  to  her.  Her  home  is  up 
in  the  Wuana  Valley,  above  Mrs.  Holloway’s  home,  and 
proved  to  contain  a  wonderful  collection  of  Hawaiian 
things  —  all  kinds  of  calabashes  and  poi- bowls,  war  im¬ 
plements,  drums,  and  musical  instruments,  and  a  wonder¬ 
ful  cedar  chest  full  of  feather  leis  —  no  doubt  of  untold 
value.  Mr.  Henriques,  who  married  Miss  Peabody’s  niece, 
has  taken  great  pains  to  arrange  and  study  the  history  of 
each  individual  curio. 

Dad  stayed  here  to  luncheon,  while  I  went  off  to  a 
luncheon  with  Mrs.  Clarke  and  Mrs.  Gray  as  hostesses, 
which  they  gave  as  a  sort  of  appreciation  for  all  the  good 
times  their  coming  out  with  us  let  them  into.  They  gave 
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the  luncheon  at  the  Country  Club.  All  the  ladies  who  had 
entertained  us  were  invited.  No  sooner  had  we  fin¬ 
ished  the  luncheon  than  we  picked  up  all  our  men  folks 
and  drove  out  to  “  Mauna  Loa,”  the  Damon  house. 

Mr.  Douglas  Damon  had  been  anxious  to  do  his  share 
in  our  entertainment,  so  he  invited  us  to  see  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Japanese  gardens  and  house,  and  afterwards  to  take 
tea  in  a  perfect  Chinese  house.  Mr.  Cyril  Damon,  of  Ted’s 
class,  assisted  his  cousin,  and  so  did  his  very  pretty  little 
sister.  Our  singing  boys  were  there,  as  they  always  were 
at  everything  given  specially  for  us;  and  while  we  were 
feasting  our  eyes  upon  the  interesting  curios,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  special  brand  of  tea  —  the  first  picking,  straight 
from  China,  —  we  listened  to  the  plaintive  music  of  the 
singers. 

I  think  I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  always 
when  we  arrive  and  always  when  we  depart  they  sing 
and  play  “  Hilo,”  which  is  considered  Dad’s  music.  It  an¬ 
nounces  the  coming  and  going  of  the  “  Chief  of  Hilo.” 

Before  the  tea,  we  wandered  through  the  Japanese  gar¬ 
dens,  which  are  very  beautiful,  and  are  opened  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  every  Saturday  through  the  kindness  of  the  Damon 
family.  We  regretted  that  Mrs.  Damon  was  too  ill  to  join 
us.  While  walking  with  her  son,  I  learned  that  Dad  and 
Mrs.  Damon  were  once  playmates,  and  once,  when  her 
father  was  obliged  to  leave  home,  Mrs.  Damon,  who  was 
then  a  small  child,  went  with  her  mother  to  stay  with  the 
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Pitmans  in  Hilo.  They  remained  four  months,  and  so  it 
was  not  surprising  that  while  Douglas  was  showing  me 
about,  he  should  exclaim,  “  Mrs.  Pitman,  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  have  you  and  Mr.  Pitman 
here.”  It  seemed  as  though  we  were  bestowing  a  favor, 
instead  of  receiving  a  very  delightful  one. 

We  all  hated  to  leave  this  little  Paradise,  but  soon  we 
were  all  motoring  back  to  Waikiki,  —  but  not  until  we 
had  visited  some  old  original  native  huts,  one  of  which 
Douglas  has  fitted  up  correctly.  The  music  boys  followed 
us  here,  and  striking  up  a  hula,  we  induced  Douglas  and 
one  or  two  of  the  ladies  to  show  us  how  the  hula  was 
danced  in  “high  society.”  It  is  fascinating,  particularly 
the  hands  and  arms  movements.  Everyone  wants  to  hula 
when  they  hear  the  music,  whether  they  can  or  not. 

We  arrived  home  only  just  in  time  to  dine.  We  had 
five  guests  that  night  to  dinner,  after  which  we  mo¬ 
tored  down  to  the  water-front  to  see  the  closing  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Carnival,  which  was  a  gorgeous  water- 
pageant  of  illuminated  yachts,  steamers,  and  smaller  boats. 
Like  every  other  parade  during  that  week,  it  was  splen¬ 
didly  conceived  and  carried  out.  I  don’t  know  where  we 
were,  but  somewhere  on  the  water-front,  where  grand¬ 
stands  were  erected,  enough  to  seat  the  whole  city,  it 
seemed.  Music  on  the  water,  and  the  most  elaborate  fire¬ 
works  I  ever  saw,  closed  the  Carnival,  and  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  Massachusetts  has  much  to  learn  from 
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Hawaii  in  the  festival  line.  Whatever  they  do,  they  do 
generously,  and  with  a  finish  and  sumptuous  elegance 
that  one  can  hardly  describe.  If  any  of  you  ever  go  to 
Honolulu,  take  my  advice  and  don’t  “  miss  a  trick,”  for 
the  one  you  miss  will  be  sure  to  be  the  best  and  most 
unique  thing  of  the  kind  you  ever  saw. 

And  now  the  end  draws  near.  Sunday,  Mrs.  Henry 
Beckley  and  Miss  Irene  Dickson  had  planned  a  picnic  up 
in  one  of  the  valleys,  where  the  Shingles  have  a  house.  We 
were  to  go  for  an  all-day  affair,  but  Dad  had  promised  to 
attend  the  old  Hawaiian  Church  with  Mrs.  Holloway, 
and  I  had  to  rest  some,  so  we  did  not  arrive  until  about 
12  m.  There  were,  I  should  think,  about  seventy-five 
people  there,  away  off  up  in  the  mountains,  far  from  any 
other  house.  All  of  our  ten  were  there,  and  all  the  other 
Americans  we  chanced  to  let  our  hostesses  know  that  we 
knew  at  the  hotel,  all  the  Hawaiians,  whom  we  had  seen 
so  much  of,  and  some  new  faces.  Our  “  boys  ”  were  there, 
playing  and  singing  of  course,  and  when  Dad,  the  Saint, 
arrived  from  Church,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  “  Mother  ” 
dancing  a  one-step  with  Hjs  Honor,  the  Mayor  (thanks 
to  the  Swiss  masseuse,  I  could!).  All  hands  were  dancing, 
and  it  was  a  regular  “jamboree,”  whatever  that  may  be. 

Long  ago,  I  remember  Mr.  Crane  in  “  Evangeline  ” 
saying,  “  When  you’re  Roaming,  you  must  do  as  the 
Romings  do,”  and  we  certainly  did  it.  They  feasted  us 
with  an  American  luncheon,  and  for  our  further  enter- 
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tainment  “  Duke,”  the  professional  swimmer,  the  best  in 
the  Islands,  gave  us  an  exhibition  in  the  swimming-pool, 
which  was  a  lovely  basin  located  on  the  mountain-side, 
fed  by  springs,  and  surrounded  by  a  wonderful  tropical 
growth  of  flowers  and  shrubs. 

I  can’t  begin  to  tell  all  the  things  our  hostesses  planned 
and  did  for  us.  We  were  all  gloriously  tired  when  the 
picnic  broke  up,  and  returned  for  a  little  rest,  dining 
quietly  alone.  But  not  long  were  we  suffered  to  be  alone, 
for,  as  this  was  the  last  night  we  were  to  be  “  at  home,” 
many  called,  some  bringing  more  gifts — more  tapa - 
cloth,  and  a  feather  lei. 

Monday,  the  26th,  came  all  too  soon,  for  this  was  our 
last  day  with  these  dear,  kind  people.  We  were  all  up  to 
our  eyes  in  packing,  of  course,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
our  attending  a  luncheon  given  us  by  Mr.  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  Newcomb  and  his  sister  at  Young’s  Hotel  —  a  very 
nice  affair.  I  will  not  write  at  length  about  this,  only  to 
say  that  both  Mr.  Newcomb  and  his  sister  were  delight¬ 
ful  host  and  hostess,  and  the  other  guests,  besides  our  own 
ten,  were  most  interesting. 

The  last  real  function  came  that  night,  when  Mrs.  Hol¬ 
loway  gave  us  —  just  Dad  and  me  —  a  “  poi  supper.”  This 
was  really  a  luau,  as  elaborately  carried  out  as  the  first 
one,  given  us  by  Mary  Beckley,  the  day  we  arrived.  The 
guests  were  her  own  special  friends,  whom  she  wanted  us 
to  meet,  and  she  didn’t  want  our  friends  to  detract  from 
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us.  There  were  Dillinghams,  Dowsetts,  Carters,  Beckleys, 
and  many  other  old  Island  names.  This  being  my  fifth 
luau,  I  have  begun  to  like  the  whole  business,  even  poi 
on  my  finger-tips.  The  crabs  are  delish!  The  mullet 
steamed  in  ti  leaves  is  dainty  and  perfect.  The  little  pig 
is  very  tender,  and  lots  of  the  vegetable  concoctions  are 
very  palatable.  I  truly  did  like  it. 

We  had  a  fine  evening,  but  had  to  leave  early  because 
Aunt  Lucy  Peabody  wanted  to  see  us  once  more  before 
we  left,  so  we  called  there  on  our  way  home,  to  find  the 
dear  old  lady  sitting  up  waiting  for  us.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henriques,  who  live  with  her,  were  with  us  at  the  poi 
supper,  and  returned  with  us.  Miss  Peabody  really  wanted 
to  present  us  with  a  beautiful  feather  \ahili,  which  she 
had  made  herself  for  Keola,  and  to  me,  Mrs.  Henriques 
(pronounced  “  Hen-r^-cus  ”),  a  small,  but  very  valuable 
real  feather  lei,  one  taken  from  the  cedar  box  we  had  seen 
the  Saturday  before.  This  was  one  made  from  the  feathers 
( ?)  of  the  “  Oo  ”  bird,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  feathers. 
It  is  a  museum  piece,  which  I  am  very  happy  to  possess. 
It  couldn’t  be  bought  for  hundreds  of  dollars. 

I  am  afraid  my  pen  could  not  describe  the  wonderful 
send-off  these  dear  people  gave  us  the  next  morning,  at 
the  boat.  One  after  the  other  they  all  came  to  say  “  good¬ 
bye,”  and  to  give  us  something ,  mostly  flower  leis.  Both 
Dad  and  I  were  so  covered  that  we  could  scarcely  move. 
All  the  party  received  many  flowers,  but  we  were  literally 
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covered.  They  were  placed  around  my  neck  until  there 
was  no  room  for  more,  and  then  they  began  hanging 
them  on  both  arms.  Dad  took  off  twenty-six  leis  from  his 
neck,  and  I  couldn’t  count  mine.  They  were  all  beautiful, 
and  the  pleasure  these  lovely  people  took  in  lavishing 
their  kindness  upon  us  was  truly  very  touching.  At  last 
the  signal  was  given  for  visitors  to  go  ashore,  and  it 
seemed  that  every  face  looking  up  at  us  from  the  pier  was 
the  face  of  a  friend.  We  all  threw  confetti  over  to  the 
friends  on  the  pier,  and  soon  we  were  once  more  con¬ 
nected  by  a  frail  piece  of  paper  with  these  dear  friends. 
Our  singing  boys  were  still  with  us,  singing  “  Hilo  ”  as 
they  left  the  ship. 

The  “  Manoa  ”  soon  began  to  move  slowly  away,  and 
it  was  with  tearful  eyes  and  swelling  heart  that  I  watched 
the  last  waving  of  handkerchiefs.  One  friend,  Mr.  North¬ 
rop  Castle,  walked  down  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  his 
was  the  last  flutter  of  the  handkerchief  that  we  could  see. 
Then  we  turned  sadly  away,  not  knowing  when,  if  ever 
again,  we  should  be  privileged  to  visit  this  little  earthly 
Paradise. 

And  now,  hoping  that  no  one  who  reads  this  has  read 
too  much,  I  will  end  my  Hawaiian  story. 

Devotedly,  Your  Mother 


epilogue 
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Benjamin  Pitman,  1917 


epilogue 

[From  the  Boston  Transcript ,  July  i,  1918] 

Benjamin  F.  Pitman 

One  has  “gone  west”  to  the  land  of  flowers  and  sweet 
music;  one  whom  we  loved  well,  endeared  to  us  by  his 
gentle  soul  and  a  nature  which  was  the  heritage  given  by 
a  mother  whose  memory  still  lingers  with  the  smiling 
islands  of  the  Pacific. 

We,  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  know  him  intimately, 
appreciate  to  the  full  the  fine  quality  of  his  mind,  his 
courtesy  of  manner  and  of  thought,  his  ready  response 
to  all  that  constituted  a  good  citizen;  his  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and,  above  all,  that  rare  re¬ 
finement  which  his  personality  made  so  impressive. 

He  gave  his  all  to  his  country  with  a  glad  and  proud 
heart,  and  no  father  was  closer  to  his  boys. 

As  a  citizen  his  death  is  a  loss  to  the  city  with  whose 
highest  interests  he  was  identified;  as  a  friend  it  leaves  a 
void  in  our  hearts. 

“  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart.  Good  night,  sweet  Prince; 
and  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest!  ” 


W.  G.  P. 


Keola-o-kalani  left  us  on  June  30th,  1918.  He  passed 
away  very  suddenly  at  the  last,  although  for  some  time 
he  had  been  failing.  Both  sons  were  in  Europe  at  the  front, 
as  was  to  be  expected  from  their  inheritance.  Their  father 
hoped  to  see  them  both  again,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  His 
death  was  caused  by  an  embolism,  and  he  was  gone  from 
all  who  loved  him. 

With  “  Keola  ”  gone,  and  both  sons  away  at  war,  per¬ 
haps  never  to  return,  should  my  little  story  end  here  it 
would  be  too  heartbreaking.  But  with  a  determination  to 
“carry  on,”  and  to  take  to  myself  the  lesson  I  so  often 
gave  to  my  “  Chief,”  I  tried  not  to  “  cross  my  bridges,” 
but  to  wait  hopefully  for  the  return  of  my  sons,  both  of 
whom  the  good  Lord  spared  —  and  so  I  had  much  to  be 
thankful  for. 

I  have  visited  the  Islands  many  times  since  that  first 
wonderful  adventure,  and  always  those  loving  people  have 
greeted  me  and  cared  for  me  as  the  wife  of  their  beloved 
chief.  I  call  Honolulu  my  second  home,  and  a  friend  has 
facetiously  called  me  “  the  Commuter.” 
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Theodore  Baldwin  Pitman,  1917 


[From  the  Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser,  July  2,  1918 ] 

BENJAMIN  PITMAN,  HIGH  CHIEF, 

DIES  NEAR  BOSTON 

Businessman  of  East,  Who  Revisited  Hawaii 
Last  Year,  Passes  Away  —  Came  of  Exalted 

Ancestry 

Benjamin  F.  Keola-o-kalani  Pitman,  son  of  the  late 
High  Chiefess  Kinoole  of  Hilo,  and  for  the  past  fifty-one 
years  a  resident  of  Boston,  died  Sunday,  June  30,  at  his 
home  near  Boston,  according  to  cablegrams  which  ar¬ 
rived  here  yesterday  morning. 

Mr.  Pitman  and  his  wife,  who  is  a  leading  member  of 
the  suffrage  organization  of  Massachusetts,  visited  in 
Honolulu  a  year  ago  last  February  and  March,  for  the 
first  time  in  fifty  years,  and  his  arrival  and  stay  here  were 
marked  by  receptions  by  Hawaiians,  who  accorded  him 
unusual  honors. 

During  his  visit  to  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  where  his 
mother  was  supreme  in  her  day,  the  Hawaiians  turned 
out  en  masse,  and  regarded  him  almost  in  the  light  of  a 
chief  of  the  old  regime  returned  to  them. 

Mr.  Pitman’s  health  was  failing  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
to  his  native  Hawaii,  and  it  was  because  of  this  knowledge 
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that  he  determined  to  revisit  the  Islands,  which  he  had 
left  as  a  small  lad,  when  his  father  took  him  to  Boston 
after  the  death  of  the  high  chiefess.  Even  while  here  he 
mentioned  his  health  many  times,  and  at  all  times  this 
was  the  object  of  Mrs.  Pitman’s  care.  However,  the  receipt 
of  the  cablegram  announcing  his  death  was  a  surprise, 
as  no  mention  had  been  made  in  recent  letters  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pitman  that  his  health  had  undergone  a  radical 
change.  His  two  sons,  are  both  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  . 

During  their  stay  in  Honolulu  they  occupied  the  old 
Alexander  Young  residence  at  Waikiki  Beach,  where 
eight  friends,  who  accompanied  them  on  their  trip  here, 
were  their  house  guests.  The  Pitmans  entertained  lavishly 
while  here,  and  were  in  turn  the  guests  of  honor  at  hums 
and  “  Nights  in  Hawaii,”  and  at  all  times  Mr.  Pitman  was 
accorded  the  honors  of  a  high  chief,  which  he  was  in 
reality.  His  half  century  of  residence  in  the  States,  how¬ 
ever,  had  completely  haloeized  him,  and  he  had  forgotten 
his  mother  tongue.  While  here  he  was  generally  known 
among  the  Hawaiians  as  “  Keola.”  .  .  . 

In  his  quiet  way  Mr.  Pitman  did  much  for  Hawaiians 
on  the  mainland,  ever  heeding  any  appeal  for  assistance. 
Scores  of  young  Hawaiians,  temporarily  stranded  on  the 
mainland,  found  in  Mr.  Pitman  a  true  friend  of  Hawaii. 

The  late  Queen  Liliuokalani,  during  a  visit  to  Boston 
during  the  monarchy  days,  was  a  guest  at  the  home  of 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitman.  One  of  her  favorite  jewels,  which 
she  kept  near  her  at  all  times,  was  a  gift  from  Mr.  Pitman 
with  the  date  of  her  visit  to  Boston  engraved  thereon; 
and  this  was  found  among  the  jewels  which  she  had  in  her 
room  a  few  days  before  she  passed  away  last  November. 

Pitman  Street  in  Hilo,  is  named  after  Mr.  Pitman’s 
father,  as  Kinoole  Street  is  named  after  his  mother. 

The  devoted  way  in  which  Hawaiians  so  generally 
greeted  Mr.  Pitman  as  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  mighti¬ 
est  men  of  old  Hawaii,  of  the  glorious  reign  of  Kame- 
hameha  the  Great,  touched  Mr.  Pitman  deeply.  When  he 
left  the  Islands  last  March  a  hoo\upu  reception  was  given 
for  him  at  the  Young  residence,  where  rare  and  costly 
Hawaiian  gifts  were  showered  upon  him  and  Mrs.  Pitman. 


Ten  Years  Later  — 1928 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  the  official  report 
of  the  Sesquicentennial  celebration  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  by  Captain  James  Cook,  Explorer  and 
Navigator,  on  January  20th,  1778.  The  celebration  took 
place  August  15th  to  21st,  1928. 

It  was  about  six  months  previous  to  the  latter  date  that 
Colonel  Curtis  P.  Iaukea  was  visiting  his  daughter  Lorna, 
now  Mrs.  Edward  Watson,  of  Milton,  Mass.  The  family 
were  dining  at  our  home,  and  Colonel  Iaukea,  becoming 
much  interested  in  specimens  of  my  son  Theodore’s  work 
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in  sculpture,  suggested  that  he  should  design  a  memorial 
of  Captain  Cook  for  the  Sesquicentennial,  and  that  I,  his 
mother,  should  present  the  same  to  the  territory  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  Keola-o-kalani’s  Hawaiian  family,  an  idea  which 
found  quick  response  both  in  my  mind  and  my  son’s. 
We  promised  without  hesitation  to  comply  with  this 
request,  because  it  was  the  very  thing  we  desired  to  do: 
to  erect,  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  a  lasting  memorial  of 
Keola  and  his  ancestors. 

“  On  August  i,  Theodore  Baldwin  Pitman,  an  artist 
and  sculptor  of  Boston,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Franklin  Pitman,  arrived  on  the  steamer  “  Ma- 
lolo,”  bringing  a  beautiful  bronze  memorial  tablet  to 
honor  Captain  Cook,  and  which  was  to  be  formally  pre¬ 
sented  by  them  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  through  the 
Cook  Commission,  the  tablet  also  serving  to  honor  Ha¬ 
waiian  ancestors  of  the  sculptor.  They  came  by  invitation 
of  the  Captain  Cook  Commission,  and  were  greeted  by 
the  Chairman  and  other  members  on  their  arrival.  The 
tablet  was  borne  to  the  executive  building  and  displayed 
in  the  office  of  the  Governor,  evoking  much  praise  for  the 
beauty  of  design  and  execution.  It  is  bordered  by  cocoanut 
palms,  in  relief,  and  between  them  appears  a  medallion 
of  Captain  Cook,  also  in  relief,  and  below  the  medallion 
the  following  inscription: 


CAPT.  JAMES  COOK 

Forerunner 

of 

Modern  Civilization 
in  THE 

Pacific  Ocean 


In  Hawaii  1778-1779 

IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  HIGH  CHIEF  HOOLULU,  HIGH 
CHIEFESS  KINOOLE,  AND  HER  SON,  KEOLA-O-KALANI 
(benjamin  franklin  pitman).  PRESENTED  BY 
MRS.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  PITMAN,  BENJAMIN 
PITMAN,  AND  THEODORE  BALDWIN  PITMAN  — 

SCULPTOR 


“On  Friday,  August  17th,  the  celebration  culminated 
in  a  session  called  ‘The  Literary  Exercises,’  which  were 
held  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

“  Upon  the  stage,  upon  an  easel,  was  the  Pitman  Bronze 
Tablet,  covered  with  the  Hawaiian  flag,  for  it  was  to  be 
presented  that  afternoon.” 


Colonel  Curtis  P.  Iaukea,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  presided,  first  introducing  Governor  Farrington  and 
next  Dwight  F.  Davis,  then  Secretary  of  War,  and  dele¬ 
gated  to  represent  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Both 
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gentlemen  made  brilliant  and  interesting  addresses,  but 
since  they  do  not  pertain  to  the  story  of  Keola-o-kalani, 
they  may  not  be  recounted  here.  It  was  at  the  closing  of 
Secretary  Davis’s  address  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  most  courteously  announced  the  presentation 
of  our  gift — which  is  given  in  the  official  report  as 
follows : 


Pitman  Tablet  Presented 

“At  this  juncture  a  variation  from  the  set  speeches  came 
when  Colonel  Iaukea  announced  that  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Franklin  Pitman,  widow  of  the  late  Benjamin  Keola-o- 
kalani  Pitman,  born  in  Hilo,  Hawaii,  but  raised  in  Boston, 
and  her  son,  Mr.  Theodore  B.  Pitman,  would  present  a 
beautiful  bronze  tablet  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  honor 
Captain  Cook,  and  in  memory  of  her  husband’s  and  her 
son’s  Hawaiian  ancestors. 

“Mrs.  Pitman,  addressing  herself  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Governor,  the  Chairman  and  ‘  citizens  of  the 
Territory,’  said: 

“  ‘  When  it  was  my  privilege,  twelve  years  ago,  to  come 
to  these  beautiful  Islands  in  company  with  my  husband, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Keola-o-kalani  Pitman,  who,  after  an 
absence  of  over  fifty  years,  was  led,  providentially  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  birth  that  he  might 
realize,  before  he  was  called  to  his  final  home,  the  loving 
interest  that,  unknown  to  him,  had  followed  him  like  a 
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protecting  spirit  all  his  days,  because  he  was  the  grandson 
of  your  great  High  Chief  Hoolulu  and  the  son  of  Kinoole, 
the  beloved  High  Chiefess  of  Hilo  —  the  wonderful  hos¬ 
pitality  and  love  extended  to  us  not  only  by  the  Hoolulu 
family,  but  by  all  those  who  had  become  imbued  with 
the  spirit  that  pervades  these  Islands,  filled  our  hearts 
with  gratitude  and  a  desire  to  manifest  in  some  way  our 
sincere  appreciation. 

‘“On  this  great  occasion,  the  Sesquicentennial  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  noted  explorer, 
Captain  James  Cook,  the  way  has  been  opened  to  us 
through  the  Chairman  of  this  Commission,  Colonel  Cur¬ 
tis  P.  Iaukea,  not  only  to  do  honor  to  Captain  Cook,  but 
to  make  a  permanent  demonstration  of  our  feelings. 

“  ‘  It  is  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  to  God,  because  He  has 
chosen  to  make  the  Hawaiian  Islands  an  object-lesson  in 
love  and  kindness  to  all  the  world,  that  we,  the  family  of 
Keola-o-kalani,  present  this  tablet,  the  work  of  his  younger 
son,  as  a  lasting  expression  of  our  recognition  of  this  great 
principle.  May  the  spirit  of  aloha  continue  to  be  deeply 
rooted  and  flourish  here  forever,  spreading  its  wings  until 
its  influence  is  felt  throughout  the  world.  Then  indeed 
would  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  be  realized,  and  the 
precepts  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  prevail,  and  every¬ 
where  there  would  be  peace  on  earth  good  will  toward 
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men. 

“  Master  Theodore  Pitman,  Jr.,  son  of  the  sculptor,  who 
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with  his  wife,  all  of  Boston,  were  present,  was  accorded 
the  honor  of  unveiling  the  tablet.  He  lifted  the  old  Ha¬ 
waiian  Royal  ensign  from  the  tablet,  and  revealed  its 
golden  beauty  to  the  assemblage.  The  sculptor  had 
achieved  a  marvelous  result,  and  his  inspiration  was  the 
moment  Captain  Cook,  in  the  ‘  Resolution,’  was  skirting 
the  shore  of  Kauai.  Out  at  sea  was  a  Hawaiian  outrigger 
canoe,  and  in  it,  a  paddle  in  hand  and  standing,  was  an 
Hawaiian,  his  back  to  the  beholder,  looking  toward  the 
strange  ship  from  abroad.  In  the  background  are  the 
shores  and  mountains  and  valleys  of  Kauai.  Flanking  this 
scene,  for  artistic  embellishment,  were  two  lofty  cocoa- 
nuts.  Between  the  branches  of  the  trees  is  a  medallion 
of  Captain  Cook,  a  startling  likeness  that  seems  to  change 
and  live  as  light  rays  travel  over  the  surface.  The  unveil¬ 
ing  met  with  a  round  of  applause. 

“  Commissioner  Albert  P.  Taylor,  accepting  the  tablet 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
replied : 

“  4  Honors  that  are  gifts  of  words  merely  are  ephemeral ; 
honors  that  are  carved  in  stone  are  left  to  posterity,  prob¬ 
ably  to  be  dimmed  by  time  —  but  honors  cast  in  bronze 
are  a  perpetual  monument  both  to  the  one  honored  and 
the  donor. 

“ 4  This  beautiful  bronze  tablet,  designed  to  honor  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  as  a  part  of  the  historical  episode  of  his  sighting 
the  Hawaiian  archipelago  on  January  18,  1778,  and  de- 
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signed  by  Mr.  Theodore  B.  Pitman,  a  descendant  of  great 
chiefs  of  ancient  Hawaii,  depicts  the  navigator’s  ship  of 
discovery,  the  “Resolution,”  cruising  along  the  coast  of 
Kauai,  watched  closely  by  an  Hawaiian  standing  in  a 
canoe,  his  paddle  inert  for  the  time  being,  his  attitude 
being  that  of  an  islander  who  regards  the  approach  of  the 
vast  canoe  with  trees  upgrowing  in  it,  as  possibly  the 
canoe  of  the  god  Lonlo  and  the  god  returning  to  his 
homeland  after  an  age-long  absence  in  distant  waters. 

“  ‘It  is  a  beautiful  conception,  a  masterful  thought 
transferred  to  permanent  bronze,  a  fitting  tribute  of  a 
descendant  of  great  chiefs  to  honor  the  man  who  dis¬ 
covered  Hawaii.  On  behalf,  therefore,  of  the  Captain  Cook 
Commission  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  I  have  the 
honor  of  accepting  from  you,  Mrs.  Pitman,  and  your  son, 
Theodore,  this  tribute  to  the  navigator  whose  memory 
we  honor  today.’” 


The  last  resting-place  of  Keola-o-kalani’s  earthly  body 
is  in  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
where  a  family  mausoleum  has  been  erected  in  his  mem¬ 
ory.  The  reader  will  recall  the  incident  of  the  purchase 
of  the  old  bronze  coat-of-arms,  which  bears  the  effigies 
of  Keola’s  ancestors,  and  was  torn  from  the  palace  gate 
on  the  night  of  the  downfall  of  the  Monarchy.  Here  was 
an  epitaph  more  eloquent  than  words,  connecting  him 
with  the  land  of  his  birth  and  expressing  his  rank  in  the 
little  Kingdom.  The  coat-of-arms  is  placed  on  the  bronze 
door  of  the  mausoleum. 

How  little  Keola  dreamed  of  the  use  to  which  his 
treasure  would  be  put! 
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t Appendix 


GENEALOGICAL  CHART 


[Presented  to  Keola-o-kalani  by  a  relative.  We  cannot 
vouch  for  its  authenticity.  It  is  of  interest  because,  there 
being  but  thirteen  letters  in  the  Hawaiian  alphabet,  the 
formation  of  words  and  names  requires  the  repetition  of 
letters  in  an  unusual  manner.] 

1.  Kalamakua  (King  of  Oahu),  wife  Keleanuinohona- 
apiapi,  Princess  of  Maui;  their  issue  was  a  daughter, 
Laielohelohe,  (Princess). 

2.  Princess  Laielohelohe,  husband  Piilani  (king  of 
Maui) ;  issue,  daughter  —  Princess  Piikeo  and  Lonoapiipii. 
(m)  Kaleiheana  (w)  Kihapiilani  (m). 

3.  a.d.  1460.  Princess  Piikea  of  Maui,  husband  Umi-a- 
liloa,  King  of  Hawaii.  Issue  Aihakoko  (m)  Kumalaenui- 
a-umi  (m). 

4.  Prince  Kumalaenui-a-umi ;  wife,  cousin  Kumunui- 
puawalau,  issue  Kekapohelemai. 

5.  Prince  Kekapohelemai,  wife  Queen  Piilani.  Issue 
Lonoikauakini  (m). 

6.  Lonoikauakini  (Prince),  wife  High  Chiefess  Ka- 
pukaheiau  (cousin).  Issue  Lonoikahaupo  (from  Lonoi- 
kahaupo  sprang  Kamehameha  the  Great  I.). 
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7*  Lonoikahaupo,  wife  Kalanikaualeleaimi  (Queen); 
their  issue  was  Keawepoepoe  (m). 

8.  Prince  Keawepoepoe,  wife  his  own  cousin  Kanoena; 
their  issues  were  the  twin  Princes  —  Kameeiamoku  and 
Kamanawa  and  their  sister. 

9.  Kameeiamoku  had  four  wives: 

1.  Wife  Kamakaehihuli;  issue  Kepookalani,  whence 
springs  Queen  Liliuokalani. 

2.  Wife  Kealiiokahekilii,  mother  of  Hoapili  I,  half 
brother  of  Hoolulu. 

3.  Wife  Puhipuhi,  whence  sprang  Princess  Ruth  Kee- 
liholani. 

4.  Kalaolani  —  Kahikoloa,  Princess  of  Kau,  mother  of 
the  High  Chief  Hoolulu. 

10.  High  Chief  Hoolulu;  his  wife  Harriet  (Halaki), 
Kahepa-o-kapulikoliko  Cox  (part  American).  Their  issue 
Kaiheekai  (m)  Kahinu-o-kekua-o-kalani  (Mrs.  Beckley), 
Kinoole-o-Liliha. 

11.  Kinoole-o-Liliha,  feudal  chief  ess  of  Hilo.  Husband, 
Benjamin  F.  Pitman.  Issue  Mary  Ann  Kinoole,  Kaauo- 
molani,  Henry  Hoolulu  and  Benjamin  F.  Keola-o-kalani. 

1.  Liloa,  first  king  of  all  Hawaii,  wife  Akahiakuleana, 
Chiefess  of  Hawaii.  Issue  Umi  (m). 

2.  Umi-aliloa  (issue  of  Liloa),  second  King  of  Hawaii. 
Wife  Princess  Piikea  of  Maui;  issue  Aihakoko  (w)  Kuma- 
laenui-a-umi  (m). 
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3-  Kumalaenui-a-umi  (m) ;  wife  Piilani,  issue  of  Lonoi- 
kauakini. 

% 

4.  Lonoikauakini  (m),  wife  Kapukaheiau;  issue  Lonoi- 
kahaupo  (m). 

5.  Lonoikahaupo  (m),  wife  Queen  Kalanikaualeleaiwi; 
issue  Keawepoepoe  (m). 

6.  Keawepoepoe  (m),  wife  Kawnoena;  issue  the  two 
tabu  Princes,  Kameeiamoku  and  Kamanawa,  and  sister. 

7.  Kameeiamoku  (m),  wife  Kalaolani-Kahikoloa  (Prin¬ 
cess  of  Kau);  issue  Hoolulu  (m). 

8.  Hoolulu  (m),  wife  Harriet  (Halaki)  Kahepa-o- 
kapuliholiko  Cox  (half  American) ;  issue  Kaiheekai 
(grandfather  of  William  Kaiheekai  Taylor)  Kahinu-o- 
kekuaokalani  (Mrs.  Beckley)  Kinoole-o-Liliha. 

1.  Liloa,  first  king  of  all  Hawaii,  wife  Akahiakuleana 
(chief ess).  Issue  Umi. 

2.  Umi-a-liloa  (Umi  son  of  Liloa),  wife  Kapukini  (sec¬ 
ond  wife).  Issue  Kealiiokaloa  (m)  Kapulani  (w)  Kea- 
wenuiaumi  (m). 

3.  Keawenui-a-umi  (king,  Keawe  son  of  Umi),  wife 
Koihalawai.  Issue  Kanaloakuaana. 

4.  Kanaloakuaana  (m)  (king),  wife,  cousin  Kaikilani, 
tabue  queen  of  Puna,  Hawaii.  Issue  Kealiiokalani  (wo) 
Keakealani  (m),  Kalanuioumi  (mo). 

5.  Keakealani  King  (Pio)  for  state  reasons,  wife  his 
sister  Queen  Kealiiokalani.  Issue  Keakamahana,  the  tabu 
princess. 
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6.  Princess  Royal  Keakamahana,  husband  Prince  Iwi- 
kauikaua  (son  of  Makakaualii,  Prince  of  Hawaii  and 
brother  of  Kaihilani,  Queen  of  Puna).  Issue  Keakea- 
lani  (w). 

7.  Keakealani  (w),  husband  Kaneiokauaiwilani;  issue 
Kalanikauleleaiwi  (w). 

8.  Queen  Kalanikauleleaiwi,  husband  Lonoikahaupo 
(Prince);  issue  Keawepoepoe  (m). 

9.  Keawepoepoe  (prince),  wife  Kanoena  (princess); 
issue  Kameeiamoku  and  twin,  Kamanawa. 

10.  Kameeiamoku  (m),  wife  Kalaolani-Kahikoloa; 
issue  Hoolulu. 

11.  Hoolulu,  husband.  Harriet  Cox  (wife);  issue 
Kinoole. 

1.  Liloa,  first  King  of  Hawaii,  wife  Akahiakuleana, 
issue  Umi. 

2.  Umi-a-liloa  (king)  (Umi  son  of  Liloa) ;  wife  Kapu- 
kini;  issue  Keawenuiaumi  (m). 

3.  Keawenuiaumi  (king),  wife  Koihalauai,  issue  Kana- 
loakuaana  (m). 

4.  Kanaloakuaana,  wife  Queen  Kaikilani  of  Puna ;  issue 
Keakealani  (m). 

5.  Keakealani  (King  of  Hawaii),  wife  Kaleiheana 
(daughter  of  Piilani,  King  of  Maui);  issue  Moana  (m). 

6.  Moana  (m),  wife  Kanaloa;  issue  Keaweinuilani  (m). 

7.  Keaweinuilani  (m),  wife  Kaula;  issue  Kapaline- 
loa  (m). 
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8.  Kapalineloa  (m),  wife  Luukia;  issue  Namaha  (w). 

9.  Namaha  (w),  husband  Cox  and  American  issue 
Halaki  or  Harriet  Kahepa-o-kapulikoliko  (w). 

10.  Harriet  (Halaki)  Kahepa-o-kapulikoliko  Cox,  hus¬ 
band  Hoolulu  (son  of  tabu  Prince  Kemeeiamoku) ;  issue 
Kaiheekai  (m),  Kahinu-o-kekuaukalani  (w),  Kinoole-o- 
Liliha  (w). 

In  Lucy  Peabody’s  genealogy  Kapalineloa’s  mother  was 
Keaka,  and  the  father  Papa. 

Kinoole-o-Liliha  was  called  after  her  half  first  cousin 
Liliha,  daughter  of  Hoapili  I,  half  brother  of  Hoolulu. 
Kinoole-o-Liliha  means  “  the  shadowy  Liliha,”  for  when 
Liliha  returned  with  her  husband  Boki  from  England, 
she  had  grown  very  thin  from  ill  health.  It  was  Liliha 
who  gave  the  land  to  Oahu  College.  It  was  the  gift  of  war 
from  Kamehameha  I  to  his  warrior  uncle  Kameeiamoku, 
who  passed  it  on  to  his  son  Hoapili,  and  thence  to  Liliha, 
who,  with  the  influence  of  her  husband  Boki,  gave  it  to 
Punahou. 

Keola-o-kalani  means  “the  life  given  by  Heaven”;  also 
the  “  life  restored  by  King  Kamehameha  I.” 

During  one  of  Kamehameha  I’s  wars,  after  he  had  de¬ 
feated  the  Kau  chiefs,  a  young  man  of  rank  was  brought 
in  as  a  captive  to  be  slain  as  an  offering  for  the  temple. 
Prince  Kameeiamoku  was  on  the  point  of  slaying  him 
when  Kamehameha  stopped  him.  He  pitied  the  youth, 
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and  admired  his  magnificent  physique.  He  asked  him  his 
name,  which  the  captive  replied  was  Kaoleioku.  Kame- 
hameha  immediately  recognized  him  as  his  own  son,  say¬ 
ing,  “  This  is  the  son  of  my  youth,  spare  him.” 

Kaoleioku  married  Luahine  (w) ;  issue  Konia  (mother 
of  Pauahi  Bishop)  and  Keola-o-kalani  (m);  whom  he 
called  after  the  incident  above.  Keola-o-kalani  Pitman 
was  called  after  this  uncle  of  Pauahi  Bishop’s. 


HAWAIIAN  MYTHOLOGY 


Common  ideas  and  conceptions  of  Pele,  the 
goddess  of  Kilauea  and  the  volcanic  deities,  with 
sidelights  and  historical  legends 

In  the  popular  conception  of  Pele  (Pronounced  Ptf-lee), 
she  is  represented  as  being  a  goddess  who  could  and  did 
frequently  take  human  form,  and  as  such,  indulged  in 
romantic  escapades  with  humanity.  She  was  the  next 
eldest  daughter  of  Papa  (Mother  Earth)  and  Kane  (the 
eternal  Father),  and  was  also  the  most  beautiful. 

The  eldest  daughter  was  Namakaokahai,  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  woman.  She  was  given  control  of  the  Homeland  in 
Kahiki. 

The  younger  sisters  after  Pele  were  all  called  Hiiakas 
with  some  distinguishing  ending  to  the  common  Hiiaka 
cognomen.  The  youngest  Hiiaka-i-ka-poli-o-Pele  (Hiiaka 
in  Pele’s  heart)  was  Pele’s  especial  pet,  as  she  was  also  of 
the  whole  volcanic  family.  The  Hiiakas  were  all  placed 
by  the  parents  under  and  in  subjection  to  Pele,  who  they 
evidently  knew  or  considered  as  more  highly  endowed 
with  power  and  other  divine  attributes. 
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There  were  also  eight  brothers  to  this  galaxy  of  beau¬ 
ties.  Kamohoalii,  the  youngest,  being  next  to  Pele  in  power 
and  like  her,  took  human,  shark,  or  other  forms  at 
will. 

This  family  is  supposed  to  have  lived  happily  in  their 
homeland  volcano  in  Kahiki  until  Namakoakahai  in  the 
course  of  time  married  a  demigod  like  themselves,  and 
was  supremely  happy  for  a  while;  but  when  she  was 
about  to  become  a  mother,  her  faithless  husband  cast 
covetous  eyes  on  the  beautiful  Pele,  who  was  even  more 
lovely  than  his  own  fiery  beauty.  It  is  hinted  in  the  legends 
that  Pele  was  not  averse  to  receiving  the  amorous  atten¬ 
tions  of  her  brother-in-law,  and  that  was  perceived  by  her 
jealous  elder  sister,  who  raised  a  storm,  and  there  was 
terrible  commotion  in  volcano-dom.  The  jealous  goddess 
finally  appealed  to  their  parents,  who  decided  that  as  the 
world  was  wide,  and  in  their  opinion  Pele  was  amply  able 
to  take  care  of  herself,  therefore  Pele  was  advised  to  leave 
the  home  and  seek  a  habitat  for  herself  elsewhere. 

When  the  dictum  of  the  parent  divinities  was  made 
known  to  the  whole  family,  there  was  general  indignation 
against  Namakaokahai,  the  sisters  maintaining  that  she 
had  no  right  to  blame  Pele  for  being  more  beautiful  than 
herself,  as  she  (Pele)  did  not  create  herself;  and  the 
brothers  demanding  why  did  not  Madame  Namakaokahai 
keep  or  hold  her  husband’s  vagrant  fancies  in  better  sub¬ 
jection.  Legendary  lore  does  not  state  that  they  were 
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married  gods  themselves,  and  knew  all  about  it.  The 
upshot  of  the  whole  turmoil  was  that  the  six  younger 
sisters  and  eight  brothers,  repudiating  the  elder  sister,  cast 
their  lot  with  Pele,  and,  leaving  the  home  fireside,  jour¬ 
neyed  with  her  seeking  a  new  home. 

On  the  way  here,  they  successively  met  and  occupied 
islets,  but  generally  had  to  leave  on  account  of  the  sea 
interfering  with  their  home  building.  In  this  way  they 
successively  attempted  homes  in  Nihoa,  Kaula,  Niihau, 
and  Kauai.  In  the  latter  island  conditions  were  more 
favorable,  and  they  lived  there  a  long  time.  But  by  this 
time,  they  must  have  acquired  the  wanderlust,  for  we  find 
them  leaving  Kauai  for  Oahu,  then  Molokai,  and  finally 
West  Maui,  where  they  made  quite  a  home  at  Lihau,  with 
side  excursions  now  and  then  to  Lanai. 

Pele,  after  awhile  leaving  the  male  members  of  the 
family  in  charge  of  the  Lihau  home,  went  to  East  Maui, 
and  with  her  sisters  commenced  to  dig  and  upheave  the 
crater  of  Haleakala.  There  she  had  made  a  large  and  com¬ 
fortable  domicile  as  a  home,  more  in  keeping  with  the 
dignity  of  the  most  powerful  fire  goddess  of  those  days, 
the  home  being  large  enough  to  accommodate  her  large 

One  day,  while  resting  a  little  from  her  almost  com¬ 
pleted  labors,  she  was  startled  by  the  detonations  of  fierce 
explosions  from  the  domicile  she  had  left  in  charge  of  her 
brothers,  and  saw  that  more  than  half  the  crater  of  Lihau 
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was  blown  to  sea.  A  remnant  of  that  explosion  still  sur¬ 
vives  in  the  islet  of  Molokini. 

It  seems  that  Kamohoalii,  the  most  powerful  and  highly 
endowed  of  her  brothers,  tiring  of  the  heat  of  his  volcanic 
home,  had  assumed  his  shark  form  and  gone  a-fishing. 
To  propitiate  his  brothers  for  his  temporary  defection,  he 
had  ordered  immense  quantities  of  awa  to  be  supplied  to 
the  volcanic  gods.  The  elder  gods  enjoyed  their  potations 
hugely,  and  fell  asleep  one  by  one.  Lonomakua  (the  father 
of  fires,  the  Vulcan  of  Hawaiian  mythology),  way  down 
in  the  subterranean  fire  pits,  was  unaware  of  the  libations 
to  themselves  of  his  bibulous  brothers,  and  kept  up  the 
fires  without  any  controlling  orders  from  the  others.  The 
fire  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  superincumbent  materials 
being  melted  and  consumed.  A  large  opening  appeared 
and  the  sea  rushed  in.  A  vast  amount  of  steam  was  gene¬ 
rated  and  explosions  followed.  It  is  not  told  that  the  ex¬ 
plosions  awoke  the  drunken  gods,  but  as  we  find  in  his¬ 
tory  that  they  were  active  in  the  volcanoes  of  Kilauea  and 
Mokuaweoweo,  it  is  to  be  supposed  they  suffered  no  great 
harm,  and,  being  duly  repentant,  they  followed  their 
powerful  sister  to  her  present  home.  Pele  and  her  sisters 
were  so  disgusted  with  the  actions  of  their  brothers  that 
she  left  Maui  altogether,  and  located  on  Hawaii. 

The  cliff  on  the  mountain  side  of  the  crater  of  Kilauea 
is  called  “  Uwekahuna,”  and  is  sacred  to  Kamohoalii,  the 
favorite,  powerful  brother  of  Pele.  No  smoke  or  fumes 
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from  the  crater  is  ever  allowed  to  blow  that  way,  and  it 
is  also  known  in  volcanic  legendary  lore  as  the  “Pali- 
kapu-o-Kamohoalii  ”  (the  sacred  pali  or  cliff  of  Kamo- 
hoalii). 

The  other  brothers  were  variously  known  as  Kanewa- 
wahilani  (the  heaven  smasher),  Kaneikapohakueleele 
(Kane  of  the  black  lava),  Lonomakua  (the  fireman  of  the 
invisible  pit),  etc.  They  seemed  to  have  had  less  visible 
connection  with  humanity  than  Pele  and  Kamohoalii,  ex¬ 
cept  when  they  were  executing  the  behests  of  either  one 
or  both  of  these  two. 

To  return  to  Kamohoalii.  In  his  shark  form  he  had  two 
well  known  ocean  habitats.  One  was  just  outside  Waipio, 
at  two  little  islets  called  Maka’ukiu,  and  the  other  in  an 
ocean  cave  on  the  eastern  side  of  Kahoolawe.  One  part 
of  the  cave  was  high  and  dry,  and  was  visited  from  time 
to  time  by  the  devotees  of  this  shark  god  to  make  offer¬ 
ings  to  him,  and  also  to  commune  with  him  through  the 
medium  of  his  ha\as.  He  was  twice  pointed  out  to  the 
writer,  and  at  one  time  her  attention  was  called  to  his 
numerous  dorsal  fins  sticking  out  of  water  as  proof  that 
it  was  surely  the  much  venerated  brother  of  Pele.  The 
distinguishing  marks  by  which  he  may  be  known  are 
twelve  dorsal  fins,  which  no  other  shark  is  ever  supposed 
to  possess  or  wear. 

He  was  known  as  a  kindly  god,  devoting  his  time 
principally  to  protecting  and  helping  mankind.  His  one 
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great  failing  seems  to  have  been  a  disposition  to  look  with 
amorous  glances  on  the  beauteous  young  maidens  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  to  take  advantage  of  his  protean  power  of 
changing  his  form  at  will  to  play  the  gay  Lothario  to 
many  an  unsuspecting  maiden. 

The  volcanic  deities  were  credited  with  being  animated 
by  all  the  passions,  desires,  and  sentiments  of  humanity, 
besides  a  great  many  peculiarly  their  own. 

Pele  is  generally  depicted  as  a  jealous,  malevolent  being, 
on  whose  gratitude  it  was  not  always  safe  to  rely;  and 
who  would  apparently  go  out  of  the  way  to  avenge  a 
fancied  slight  where  none  was  intended.  For  instance, 
there  used  to  be  a  nice  fish  pond  in  Kaupulehu,  the  fishes 
from  which  were  particularly  fine-flavored.  The  keeper 
of  this  pond  for  the  great  lord  of  the  district  was  known 
far  and  wide  as  a  very  strict  and  honest  guardian  of  these 
choice  fishes.  Even  when  chiefs  of  high  degree  called  on 
him  in  their  travels,  and  spent  the  night  there,  the  fish 
from  the  pond  were  never  served  to  them.  He  would  \alua 
a  pig  and  dog,  and  prepare  a  good  ahaaina,  and,  being  a 
skillful  fisherman,  would  contrive  to  get  a  supply  of  good 
sea-fishes  as  well  as  opihi  and  such  delicacies  to  set  before 
his  guests,  but  the  awa,  amaama,  and  oios,  from  the  lo\o 
of  his  ha\u  —  oh,  no!  That  was  \apu  until  that  Haku 
himself  came,  when  of  course,  he  could  do  as  he  pleased. 

At  some  time,  a  chief  distantly  connected  with  this  Lord 
of  the  district  had  called  in  passing,  and  spent  the  night 
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with  this  hoaaina.  He  expected  that,  as  he  was  a  connec¬ 
tion,  a  few  of  those  famous  pond-fishes  would  be  served 
up  for  him.  And  although  pig  for  the  men  and  dog  for 
the  women  of  his  company,  together  with  a  great  variety 
of  sea  delicacies,  were  provided,  he  was  bitterly  disap¬ 
pointed.  When  he  arrived  at  his  own  home  he  sought  out 
a  \ahupele,  and,  laying  a  goodly  offering  before  him, 
besought  his  aid  to  revenge  himself  on  the,  to  him,  mean 
hoaaina.  The  offering  was  accepted,  and  the  proposed  un¬ 
grateful  act  seemed  to  suit  Pele. 

So,  one  bright  morning,  as  the  hoaaina  was  fondling 
his  pet  fishes  by  the  ma\aha,  and  feeding  them  with 
broiled  ulu,  a  small  and  old  blear-eyed  woman,  in  a  tat¬ 
tered  and  soiled  pau,  came  suddenly  upon  the  pond-keeper, 
and  asked  for  some  of  the  fat  fishes  to  be  given  to  her,  as 
she  was  hungry.  The  man  was  amazed  at  what,  to  him, 
seemed  her  colossal  impudence,  and  shouted  to  her  to 
“  begone.”  “  There  are  potatoes  and  dry  fish  at  the  women’s 
quarter,  and  by  applying  there  you  would  be  given  some¬ 
thing  to  satisfy  your  hunger,  but  to  ask  for  my  lord’s  fish, 
you  must  be  crazy The  stooping,  crouching  old  woman 
straightened  up,  and  replied,  “You  refuse  me  fish  from 
this  pond?  Well,  both  your  lord  and  I  will  be  nele  (with¬ 
out  them)  then.  There  will  be  no  more  fishes  for  him 
from  this  fishpond.”  And  saying  which  she  turned  her 
face  towards  the  mountain,  and  seemed  to  fade  away 
before  the  very  gaze  of  the  astonished  man. 
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Before  he  could  regain  his  shattered  senses  there  was  a 
shouting  and  screaming  from  many  people,  “Auwe  ka 
pele  e,”  “  auwe  ka  pele !  ”  People  picked  up  their  children, 
and  whatever  necessaries  came  first  to  hand,  and  fled  for 
their  lives,  for  lava  was  issuing  from  the  mountain  side 
and  flowing  directly  to  this  place.  The  family  of  the 
hoaaina  came  running  after  him  to  flee  with  them,  but 
the  faithful  if  obstinate  old  retainer  refused,  and,  relating 
the  visit  and  demand  of  the  old  woman,  whom  he  didn’t 
recognize  as  Pele  till  just  as  she  turned  away,  he  told  them 
to  “  flee  for  your  lives.  The  chief  will  not  blame  you.  As 
for  me,  if  the  fishes  and  fish-pond  are  destroyed  through 
my  fault,  I  go  with  them.”  The  faithful  retainer  stuck  to 
his  pond  and  was  destroyed.  Where  the  fish-pond  was  is 
now  a  lava  waste. 

It  is  refreshing  to  be  able  to  relate  the  one  good  act  of 
Pele  that  I  know  of,  unstained  by  cruelty.  Many  years  ago, 
at  Honomaele  in  the  Hana  district  of  Maui,  a  widow  and 
her  little  girl  were  living  in  a  little  shed  built  up  against  a 
low  cliff.  They  had  built  up  a  low  stone  wall  to  keep  out 
the  intrusive  little  pigs  of  their  neighbors.  When  the  kono- 
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hikj  ulu  trees  were  ripe,  and  the  fruits  were  knocked  down 
to  be  taken  for  poi  and  other  purposes,  the  little  girl  would 
go  and  pick  all  the  smashed  and  defective  fruit  rejected 
by  the  chief’s  people,  and  carry  them  to  her  mother.  The 
latter  would  broil  the  best  of  these  gleanings  for  their  im¬ 
mediate  needs,  and  the  rest  she  would  cook  in  an  imu 
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to  be  all  mashed  and  buried  under  ground  for  future 
use. 

One  day  the  little  girl  had  obtained  only  one  smashed 
ripe  ulu,  and  was  broiling  it  for  their  one  day-meal,  the 
mother  had  gone  to  the  stream,  if  perchance  she  could 
get  a  few  shrimps  to  eat  with  the  ulu  when  cooked.  The 
little  girl  was  humming  a  refrain  of  a  chant  in  honor  of 
Pele  which  she  had  heard  her  mother  sing  many  a  time, 
when  a  voice  took  up  the  words  and  chanted  with  the 
girl,  and  looking  around,  she  saw  an  old  woman.  Finally 
she  said,  “What  are  you  doing?”  “Broiling  ulu,”  an¬ 
swered  the  child,  as  she  perceived  an  old  woman  near  her. 
“I  am  hungry,”  the  woman  continued;  “will  you  give 
me  some  ?  ”  “  Why,  yes,”  said  the  child,  picking  up  a  piece 
of  the  broken  ulu,  and  giving  it  to  her.  “If  you  could 
wait  until  my  mother  returns  she  may  have  opae,  and 
then  you  could  inai  (like  butter  to  bread)  with  your  ulu!’ 
“  I  cannot  wait,”  the  visitor  replied,  and  began  to  eat  her 
ulu,  eating  charred  peel,  i\oi  and  all.  The  child  looked  on 
with  pitying  eyes,  and  handed  the  visitor  one  after  another 
the  two  pieces  she  had  at  first  reserved  for  herself  and 
mother.  “  Eat,”  she  urged  the  visitor.  “  I  can  go  out  to  look 
for  some  more,  and  maybe  I’ll  find  some  windfalls.”  “  You 
will,”  replied  the  strange  woman,  and,  standing  up,  dis¬ 
appeared  as  suddenly  as  she  had  appeared. 

The  child  ran  out  to  look  for  ulu,  and  there,  a  very  few 
steps  from  their  humble  home,  where  an  old  apparently 
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useless  ulu  tree  past  bearing  stood,  there  lay  a  partly 
smashed  beautiful,  fully  ripe  ulu.  She  picked  it  up  joy¬ 
fully,  and  hastened  to  cook  it  in  place  of  the  ulu  consumed 
by  her  visitor.  When  the  mother  returned  with  a  little 
gourd  unexpectedly  full  of  shrimps,  the  eager  child  told 
of  her  visitor,  explaining  that  that  was  the  reason  the  ulu 
was  not  cooked.  The  ulu  cooked  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time,  as  if  the  little  fire  had  extra  heat  in  it,  and  the  mother 
and  child  enjoyed  a  good  meal  and  retired  early. 

The  next  morning,  when  they  awoke,  there  stood  a  full 
grown,  vigorous  ulu  tree,  partly  loaded  with  beautiful 
fruit  in  all  stages  of  growth.  The  fruit  was  covered  with 
large,  prickly  and  prominent  nodules.  When  the  story  of 
the  visit  and  the  wonderful  ulu  was  told  to  a  \ahuna  and 
the  neighbors,  they  promptly  decided  that  Pele  was  the 
visitor,  from  the  circumstance  of  her  eating  the  hard 
(heart)  i\oi,  charred  skins  and  all,  supposed  to  be  Pele’s 
ordinary  mode  of  making  a  meal. 

Then  the  miraculous  ulu  tree  was  given  the  name  of  the 
Ulu  “hapuupuu  a  Pele.”  It  was  an  abundant  bearer  of 
finely  flavored  breadfruit.  There  are  people  living  now 
who  have  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  wonderful  tree.  Many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  grow  suckers  from  this  tree, 
but  it  would  never  sucker,  nor  could  any  other  way  of 
propagating  it  be  discovered.  It  died  some  fifteen  years 
ago. 
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Emma  M.  Nakuina 


[Clipping  from  Hawaiian  newspaper,  1918] 

MRS.  PITMAN  GETS  CREDIT  FOR  BILL 


Wife  of  Hilo  Man  Instrumental  in 
Securing  Congressional  Action  on 
Hawaii  Suffrage  Measure 

“The  victory  which  was  won  in  Congress  to  extend 
woman  suffrage  to  the  women  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is 
said  to  have  been  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Pitman,  of  Boston,  wife  of  the  late  Benjamin  Pit¬ 
man,  who  was  born  in  Hilo,  but  who  lived  for  more  than 
fifty  years  in  the  Massachusetts  metropolis,  and  died  about 
the  first  week  in  July.  The  following  statement  concern¬ 
ing  local  suffrage  was  sent  from  New  York  to  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  July  n: 

“‘The  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa¬ 
tion  expects  that  the  Hawaiian  legislature  will  promptly 
extend  to  the  women  of  that  country  the  same  territorial 
and  municipal  election  privileges  as  the  Hawaiian  men 
enjoy,  since  the  United  States  Congress  has  passed  a  Bill 
authorizing  such  action.  The  Hawaiian  legislature  has 
already  shown  its  disposition  in  the  matter,  since  it  has 
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sent  two  memorials  to  Congress  urging  such  action.  The 
association  reports  that  this  suffrage  victory  is  largely  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Pitman  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  who  has  been  working  for  them.  Mr.  Pitman  is  a 
son  of  the  Chieftainess  Kinoole  of  Hilo,  who  was  ex¬ 
tremely  influential  among  her  people.  When  her  son, 
after  fifty  years’  absence  from  his  home,  returned  there, 
he  found  that  the  people  had  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  him. 

“ 4  In  the  days  of  the  monarchy,  Hawaiian  women  took 
great  interest  in  politics,  and  could  be  effectively  active. 
The  women  are  today,  as  heretofore,  possessors  of  great 
wealth,  and  hold  a  large  share  of  the  property.  The  men 
fully  appreciate  the  wisdom,  public  spirit,  and  executive 
ability  of  the  women,  both  of  the  native  and  missionary 
classes,  but  since  the  Monarchy  ceased  to  exist,  and 
Hawaii  became  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  they  have 
been  obliged  to  take  their  place  beside  their  American 
sisters  of  the  unfranchised  states.  “The  men  of  Hawaii 
believe,  with  us,  that  taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny,  and  have  gone  as  far  as  they  can  to  rectify  the 
injustice,”  said  Mrs.  Pitman. 

“  ‘  “  It  was  known  in  Hawaii,”  she  continued,  “  that  I  was 
greatly  interested  in  this  subject,  and  almost  immediately 
upon  my  arrival  I  was  asked  to  hold  suffrage  meetings. 
I  soon  learned  that  I  was  in  a  suffrage  country,  that  the 
suffrage  Bill  had  been  voted  upon  favorably  by  both  the 
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Democratic  and  Republican  parties.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  legislature,  and  I  was 
able  to  interview  members  of  both  Houses.  Every  man  to 
whom  I  spoke,  including  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  expressed  himself  in  favor  of 
suffrage.  Hawaii  had  passed  an  overwhelming  vote  for  it, 
and  the  Delegate  had  been  commissioned  to  lay  the  Bill 
before  Congress.  There  it  had  stopped,  as  far  as  they  knew. 
Everyone  was  awaiting  the  outcome,  and  as  the  months 
went  by  without  hearing  one  way  or  the  other,  I  promised 
the  women  of  Hawaii  to  inquire  into  the  matter.”  ’  ” 
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